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Chalice Brasses in Workshire. 


BY MILL STEPHENSON, B.A., F.S.A. 


In the January number of the Religuary, p. 55, it is stated that 
some vandal has seriously damaged the interesting chalice brass to 
William Langton, rector of St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, York, 1466. 
This peculiar form of brass seems to have originated in Yorkshire, 
for in this county are to be found the earliest examples. They are 
three in number: (1) Bishop Burton; (2) York, St. Michael, Spurrier- 
gate; (3) Leeds, St. Peter (Plate v.); and, in all probability, were the 
work of a school of local engravers settled in York. Much of their 
work is to be found both in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, especially 
amongst the military effigies. In the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, chalice brasses are fairly common in Norfolk, and most of 
these are of local origin, probably the handiwork of engravers settled 
in Norwich. The earliest Yorkshire example is at Bishop Burton, 
to Peter Johnson, vicar, 1460. The chalice is 84 inches high, with 
broad hexagonal base, short stem with large knot,* and a very deep 
and wide bowl. Below is a three line black letter inscription : 


bic facet dns Petrus FJobnsn quod vicari? istius 
Ecclie qui obijt rxrvj die mes’ Marcij anno dni 
M»cccclrs Cuius aie ppicietur deus Amen 


This brass has been relaid in a new stone, and now lies on the 
north side of the chancel. Of the vicar here commemorated, I 
have been unable to glean any particulars. 

The next and most elegant of the series, is the one, now un- 
fortunately damaged by the loss of its bowl, to William Langton, 
rector of St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, York, 1466. It is 9} inches 
high, of good proportion, and well engraved ; a long slim stem rising 
from an octagonal base supports the round bowl, the stem itself 
being ornamented with a bold knot of interlaced work. Above is a 
two line black letter inscription : 


Orate pro aia magistri Willi Langton quonda 
rectoris istius 

Ecclie qui obijt riijo die mens’ augusti Ano dni 
Mcccelrvj 


_* The peculiar form of the knot of this chalice may be compared with that of 
the chalice still preserved at Goathland, in Yorkshire. See Archaological Journal, 
Vol. xliii., Plate ii. 
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In Boutell’s Monumental Brasses there is an illustration of this 
brass showing the inscription reversed, and a note saying, ‘‘ The 
inscription in this example is reversed in consequence of the slab 
being placed immediately adjoining the eastern extremity of the 
church.” Since his time the stone seems to have been shifted 
farther westward, and the inscription reset. There is also an 
engraving in Boutell’s Christian Monuments, p. 111, in which the 
inscription appears below the chalice. From Zest. Zdor., ii., go, 
note, we find that William Langton, rector of St. Michael, Ouse- 
bridge, by will made December 13th, 1464, and proved August 14th, 
1466, desired to be buried in the choir of his parish church between 
the high altar and the lavatory, and amongst various bequests leaves 
to his church his missal, manual, chalice, and three vestments. 

The last example is in the parish church of Leeds to Thomas 
Clarell, vicar, and also a great benefactor to the church, 1469. The 
chalice is 9 inches in height, with broad octagonal base, short stem 
with knot ornamented with oak leaves, andl a deep wide bowl. The 
inscription, here copied from Thoresby’s Leeds, p. 42, runs as 
follows : 


“Ecce sub boc lapide bumat’ dns Thomas Clarell 
quod bujus ecclie venerabilis vicarius qui eandem 
pluribus decoravit ornamet cancellumg3 ejusdem nova 
bistoria fabricavit jo die mes marctt He dnt Mecccclriz 
die clausit ertremum cujus aie ppiciet’ deus. Ame.” 


Thoresby states that the stone was under the communion table; 
the brass is now reft from its original resting place and fastened to 
the south wall of the chancel. On December 19th, 1428, Thomas 
Clarell was instituted to the rectory of Kelham, Notts., on the 
presentation of Welbeck Abbey (eg. Kempe, fo. 338). This he 
exchanged with James Baguley for the vicarage of Leeds, to which 
he was instituted November 8th, 1430 (/did, fo. 353). He died, 
vicar of Leeds, in 1469, having founded a chantry in that church at 
St. Katherine’s altar (Reg. Rotheram, fo. 125).* 





The $nfluence of the Stars on health 
and Hife. 


BY J. LEWIS ANDRE, F.S.A. 


PROBABLY there are few of those who suffered from the late epidemic, 
who are aware that the word “ Influenza” means a disease caused 
by a “ peculiar influence of the stars,” though most persons know 
that one mentally afflicted is termed a “‘ lunatic” from the supposed 
connection of the moon with insanity. But in former times and 





* Weare also indebted to Mr. Thomas Wareing, of Birmingham, for kindly 
lending us a rubbing of the brass at St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, York, now so 
unfortunately injured. 
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even down to a very recent period- it was believed, not only by 
astrologers, but by many learned men, that the stars caused both 
good and evil to mankind, and that 


‘“* All is through constellation, 
Wherof that some men have the wele 
And some have diseases fele.”—Gower. 


John Swan, who wrote an exceedingly curious book on the 
“Seven Days of Creation,” and who flourished in the seventeenth 
century, tells us that the influence of the stars, ‘‘ is only a truth built 
upon the testimonie of learned Physicians and Expert Philosophers, 
animantium corpora a lumine planetarum affict, that is the bodies of 
living creatures are affected with the light of the starres.”’* 

It is not intended here to enter upon any discussion of matters 
which concern judicial or prophetic astrology, but only to touch 
upon some of the opinions held as to the influence of the “ heavenly 
lamps ” upon human life and health. It should be noted, however, 
in passing, that the sun was supposed to be the first creative principle ; 
an opinion held till quite late in the seventeenth century, as may be 
seen by the following passage from a work called ‘‘ Panegyriques des 
Saints,” a collection of sermons preached in 1681 by Jacques Birout, 
“ Predicateur du Roy.” On p. 245 he writes: ‘le Soleil forme 
les metaux avec la terre, il produit le bled (blé) dans les campagnes, 
et selon le Philosophe il engendre l"homme avec l’homme.  So/ e¢ 
homo generat hominem.” 

The number seven has always been considered highly mystical ; 
one, which as all are aware, was largely employed in astrological 
science, and so out of the infinite concourse of the heavenly bodies, 
there were seven planets supposed to control the affairs of men, and 
corresponding in number with the days of the week. Gower says 
that the Creator 

“*. . . . Set of his powere 
Accordaunt to the daies seven 
Planetes seven upon the heven.” 


In its turn each of these governed for one year the fortunes and 
health of every individual, and amongst the seven there were two 
which were more especially concerned in these matters—the moon, 
and Saturn ; the influences exercised by the moon being partly good 
and partly bad, but those of Saturn were entirely maleficent. The 
power of the moon, according to Swan, was very extensive. “The 
increase and decrease of bodies,” he tells us, ‘‘ or of marrow, blood, 
and humours in the bodie, according to the increase and decrease of 
the moon, doth speak for that horned queen, and signifie that her 
virtue is not little. For as she fills with light, the marrow abounds 





* Speculum Mundi, p. 334- ‘ 

+ Dante addresses the Gemini ‘‘O glorious stars, O light impregnated with 
mighty virtue, from which I acknowledge all of my genius, what so’er it be.”— 
Paradise, xxii. 112, quoted in the Nineteenth Century, 1890, p. 339. 
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in bones, the blood in veins.”* He further says, ‘‘also physicians 
find the daily alteration of sick spirits to be ruled by the moon”; 
and he finally informs us that children born in the new moon 
seldom live to be weaned.t 

It is well known that as the moon pursued her course through 
the twelve months of the year, she was believed to hold dominion 
over a man’s body according to her position with regard to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, each sign bringing the various members 
of the human body beneath the moon’s influence in the following 
order: Aries, the head; Taurus, the neck and throat; Gemini, 
the arms and shoulders ; Cancer, the breast; Leo, the heart and 
back, and so on, till lastly, Pisces governed the feet. In accordance 
with such a notion, the old almanack makers usually favoured 
their patrons with a figure called an ‘‘anatomy,” this generally 
exhibited a nude man seated on a globe, and surrounded by the 
zodiacal emblems, from which lines were drawn to the various 
parts of the body affected by each. A fifteenth century example 
may be noticed in a German almanack, now in the British Museum 
Library, and which is about the year 1490 in date ; and an earlier 
and very fine instance of an anatomy or “ Homo Signorum” is 
contained in an English manuscript calendar for the year 1382, 
belonging to the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe, of Langton Hall, Yorkshire. 
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This figure was illustrated in colour in the Re/iguary (New Series, 
Vol. i., Plate xxx.), where it was described in a paper by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, who also touched briefly on a few of the other 
matters covered by the present article. The English calendars of 





* “Every bodily creature in the creation which the earth produces, is, however, 
according to nature fuller and stronger in the full moon than in the decrease. 
This is no charm but is a natural thing from the creation.” —Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies of Aelfric, Voli., p. 103. Trans., B. Thorpe. 

+ Speculum Mundi, p. 333. 
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Coley, Gadbury, Perkins, Poor Robin, Trigge, and Wing, together 
with the Fly, Swallow, and Union almanacs published by the 
Stationers’ Company of London in the year 1723, have each an 
anatomy. 

The copy of an illustration of an anatomy, taken from Perkins’ 
Almanack for the year 1723, which we give here, is a fairly good 
sample of the sort of thing with which the old almanack printers 
favoured their patrons. 

Poor Robin’s Almanac for 1723, a work which must not be con- 
founded with Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richara’s Almanac, as is 
sometimes the case, has over the figure the following lines : 


** By this Anatomy, is plainly known 
What Part thereof each several Sign doth own ; 
Yet one would think, the Man much pain endures, 
Being, like a Butcher, prick’d to death with Scuers.” 


And under the one given in the Union Almanack we read : 


** Should I omit to place this Figure here, 
My book would hardly sell another year. 
What (quoth my Country Friend) @’ye think Pll buy 
An Almanack without th’ Anatomy ? 
As for its use, nor he nor I can tell ; 
However, since it pleases all so well 
I’ve put it in because my book should sell.” 


These lines show that the compiler had an eye to business, though 
he possessed but little faith in his astrological picture. In _ this 
opinion he was perhaps in advance of his age, as in Sibley’s Additions 
to Culpeper’s Herbal, published in 1810, there are two plates of 
anatomies, one of a man, the other of a woman, both surrounded by 
the twelve signs, from which rays of light proceed and join the 
several members of their bodies. 

The signs of the zodiac were sometimes considered to possess 
talismanic powers, and in Turkish medical practice at the present 


day, a sovereign cure for apoplexy is to encircle the head of the 
patient with a strip of parchment painted with the zodiacal emblems. 
Finger rings had these signs occasionally wrought upon them, and 
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were used as talismans. Of such astrological finger rings the 
accompanying illustration may be taken as a good instance. The 
late Mr. William Jones, F.S.A., says: “ Planetary rings were formed 
of the gems assigned to the several planets, each set in its appropriate 
metal : thus, the Sun, diamond or sapphire in a ring of gold; the 
Moon, crystal in silver; Mercury, magnet, in quicksilver; Venus, 
amethyst in copper; Mars, emerald in iron; Jupiter, cornelian in 
tin; Saturn, turgonise in lead.” * 

The moon not only exercised her influence over the body according 
to her monthly progress, she had still further powers, and used them 
daily, so that in many almanacks a column is devoted to the portions 
of the human frame which were to be influenced day by day ; these 
references commence with the head on January rst, 1722, and 
continue regularly downwards, member by member, one on each 
day, till the toes are reached on January 27th; on January 28th 
the series recommences with the head, and so the round is 
continued in precisely the same order, ending with the heart on 
December 31st.t 

Having described the very important part which the astrologers 
ascribed to the moon, the dominion which was allotted to Saturn 
must now be considered. This planet, the slowest of them all in its 
movements, and the emblem of time, bore a very evil reputation 
with old writers. For instance, when Arcite is in prison with 
Palamon, Chaucer makes him bewail their joint misfortune with the 
exclamation : 

** Some wikke aspect or disposition 
Of Saturne by som constellation 
Hath yeven us this.” 
Cant. Tales, 1088. 


And Gower speaks of the planet thus : 


“ Saturnus, whose complexion 
Is idde, and his condicion 
Causeth malice and cruelte 
To him the whose nativite 
Is set under his governaunce, 
For all his werkes ben grevaunce 
And enemy to mannes hele, 
In what degre that he shall dele.” 
Con. Aman., Bk. vii. 


So wrote two fourteenth century poets, and in the seventeenth, 
John Swan held an equally unfavourable estimate of Saturn, and tells 
us that he “is cold and drie, stirres up and increaseth melancholy,” 
and that children born when either he or Mars is “in a bad aspect 
to the moon,” will die in their infancy. 





* Finger Ring Lore, p. 108. We are indebted to Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
the publishers of the volume, for the loan of the illustration. 
+ A similar table appears in Zadkiel’s Almanack, for 1887. 
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As has been already observed, astrologers held that there is 
a year allotted to each of the seven planets to rule in its turn 
over the body of man. Saturn having assigned to him the 
seventh, and being in all respects an evil star—even the worst 
of them all—every seventh year he becomes highly dangerous, 
and especially when it happens to be a multiple of seven with an 
uneven number. The climax of evil influence was supposed to be 
reached when the sixty-third year of a man’s life was attained, that 
date being the result of the multiplication of the two great mystical 
numbers seven and nine. Many astrologers term each seventh year 
‘‘climacterical,” and the sixty-third, from its importance, they call the 
“grand climacteric” ; others, however, consider every ninth year as 
climacterical, as well as the seventh, and make the eighty-first also 
a grand climacteric. The word is derived from a Greek one signi- 
fying a scale or ladder, and the idea originated far back in the past, 
some authors ascribing it to the teaching of Pythagoras, whose 
philosophy dealt largely in numbers, and placed an extraordinary 
virtue on the number seven. In the seventeenth century (which was 
probably the age above all others when astrology possessed its 
strongest hold upon the human intellect, or at any rate made itself 
most prominent) reference to climacterical years will often be found 
in the writers of the day. Aubrey in his Surrey mentions that 
Sir Richard Weston died on May 7th, 1653, in his climacterical year 
sixty-three; and Evelyn writes as follows: “30 Oct., 1682, 
Being my birthday, and I now entering my great climacterical of 
sixty-three, after serious recollection of the years past, giving 
Almighty God thanks for His merciful preservation and forbearance, 
begging pardon for my sins and unworthiness and His blessing on 
me the year entering ” * 

Allusions to climacterics occur in many epitaphs; the two greater 
climacterics are hinted at in an inscription to the memory of 
Mr. Dudley Palmer, formerly in St. James’, Clerkenwell, and 
which stated that he died in 1666, “‘ Etatis sue primo Climacterico 
celebs occubuit.” Reference to the year fifty-four as a climacteric 
is found in the inscription commemorating a clergyman, one 
Theophilus Rand, who died in 1648, and who is buried at Oxted, 
Surrey. At Lewes, Sussex, there is a brass plate with coat of 
arms and epitaph, now placed on the sill of the east window of 
St. Anne’s Church ; it is the memorial of Thomas Jayne, a medical 
man who died August rst, 1613, in his climacterical year, seventy. 
Many further examples from writings and epitaphs might be cited 
to show the prevalence of the belief in this astrological theory, a 
credence which was not confined to the illiterate, as Chambers, 
who issued his Zacyclopedia in 1751, gives the following list of 
authors who have written upon the subject: “ Plato, Cicero, Macro- 
bius, Aulus Gellius, among the ancients; Argol, Magirus, and 
Salmasius, among the moderns ; and St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, 
Beda, and Beetius,” he adds. “countenance the opinion.” Nicholson, 





* Diary, Vol. ii., p. 169. 
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in a similar work, published in 1809, says, that ‘‘ many eminent 
men, both among the ancients and the moderns, appear to have had 
great faith in it.” It was further held that even when a man lived 
through his grand climacteric, it proved often disastrous to him as 
regards his worldly matters. In the seventeenth century, John 
Hevelius, a celebrated astrologer, burgomaster of Dantzic, and 
author of several works on astronomy, wrote a book concerning the 
“* Annus Climacticus,” and the loss by fire of his library during his 
grand climacterical year. 





Old English Pewter. 
rk 


WE have received from Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., copies of the 
ordinances of the Pewterers of the city of York. These ordinances, 
together with those of the other trade crafts or mysteries of the city 
of York, have also been transcribed for the Surtees Society, and will, 
we understand, form one of the ensuing volumes in that Society’s 
series. Under these circumstances, it would be a waste of energy on 
our part, if we printed them in their entirety, especially as many of 
the enactments have a general trade reference, and are not necessarily 
connected with pewter. There are three sets of York pewterers’ 
ordinances ; the earliest is of the year 1419, and is in Old French, 
the next is in English and is of the year 1540, while the third is of 
the year 1599, with some later clauses, and is by far the most com- 
plete of the three. The ordinances of 1599 we think it well to 
print in full, but before we do so, it will be convenient to give a 
summary of the provisions of the ordinances of 1419 and 154c. 

The “ Ordinationes Peuderariorum ” of the year 1419 begin as 
follows : ‘Ceux sont les articles de lez pewderers de lonnders les 
queux les gens de mesme lartifice dyceste citee deuerwyk onnt 
agrees pur agarder et ordeiner entr eux pur deux ans passe3,”’ 

From these ordinances we gain, therefore, an insight into the 
rules of the London pewterers’ company at the time, as their York 
brethren thus distinctly state that they adopt the London ordinances 
as theirown. The date is nearly a century earlier than the first Act 
of Parliament (1503-4) dealing with pewterers, and which, it may 
be remembered, in its opening clause refers tv the complaints of 
the ‘‘ honest pewterers” of London and York, that fraudulent work 
was carried on by members of the craft in the country generally.* 
This altogether seems to place the York pewterers of that period 
on a footing of equality with those of London, and to confer an 
element of special importance on their rules and work. ‘The 
ordinances of 1419 proceed to enact that: 


(1) No pewterer is to cast vessels of bad metal. Or to hide 





* Reliquary, New Series, Vol. iv., p. 21. 
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flaws in’ vessels with solder. Or to sell such as are blown or badly 
cracked. 

(2) A pewterer is to take “nulle alien ne home naif” as his 
apprentice. Nor to take any apprentice for a shorter time than 
seven years. No one is to teach the art of a pewterer to a person 
not belonging to the company. 

(3) No journeyman to be employed unless it is quite certain that 
he is free from his proper master. 

(4) No betrayal of trade or other secrets. 

(5) Relates to hollow ware pewter, which is to be: “ bone, sub- 
stanciall, et profitable, a le eops de le people de notre seigneur le 
Roy; et que tout holghware metaill soit dune assize.” Unfortunately 
we are not told what this assize or standard was to be. Searchers 
are also protected during their work. 

(6) No one is to occupy as a master in York, who was not 
apprenticed there. 

(7) Limits a journeyman’s wages to forty shillings a year. 

(8) Enacts that: ‘‘nulle du dit artifice ne leve shoppe” before 
he has well learnt his trade, and can “faire loialment chargers, 
plateres, dysshes, salt-saler, et auxi, oueraigne qest appelle holgh- 
ware, si-comme potell potte, quarte et pynte et dymy pynt, flat saler, 
cowped saler, squard saler.”’ 

(9) Provides for an apprentice whose master dies during the 
apprentice’s term of servitude. 


Such are the provisions of the earliest of the York ordinances, 
which it is well to bear in mind were those of the London pewterers 
also. The ordinances of 1540 cover in great measure the same 
ground, but they have some additional provisions of importance. 
They are described as ‘‘ certayne artycles agreyd by my lorde and 
hes brethren with the consent of the hole occupacion of the 
Pewderers of this city fermely hereafter to be observyd and kept 
for the common welle and profett of all the kynges subjiettes.” 


(1) A pewterer is to ‘‘ cast no vessell but onely of good and fyne 
mettell.” He is to make the searchers or their deputy “ prevey to 
the sayd castyng to thintent that the sayd vessell shall be good and 
lawfull.”’ 

(2) Enacts “that euery of the sayd Pewderers shall sett hys marke 
of all suche vessell as they shall cast hereafter and to haue a counter- 
payne therof to remayne in the said common chambre upon payne 
of euery of them that lackes such a mark, and doyth not mark ther 


of the nativity of our Ladyt next to come, uppon payne of xl* to be 
payd as ys aforesayd.” 





* Half to the common council of the city, half to the occupation of the Pewterers. 
+ September 7th. 
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(3) Searchers to be present at the castings under penalty of forty 
shillings. Pewterers to give them reasonable warning of their 
intention to cast. 

(4) Relates to the sets of molds which the York company of 
Pewterers possessed for common use, and enacts that the searchers 
*« shall tayk direccion and order that euery of the same craft shalbe 
servyd with the moyldes indifferently.” But relieves the searchers 
from obligation to deliver the molds to those whose fines for 
offences are unpaid. 


We now pass to the ordinances of 1599, which we print in full. 
Added to them are some later enactments which are also given. 


The Auncient Ordinannce of the Pewtherers of the Citty of Yorke, 
begone in the yeare of our Lord God 1419 in the Seauenth yeare of the 
Reigne of Kinge Henrye the fifte, John Morton then Lord Maior of 
the same Cittye, newlye perused, corrected, reformed and enlarged 
withe diuerse addicofis at the request of the Sercherf and others the 
good men, Maisters of the same companye therunto added, in the 
tyme of the Maioraltye of Henrye Hall Lord Maior of the same Cittye, 
as followethe viz. :— 


Memorandum That the fifte daye of March 1599 And the two and 
fourtye yeare of the Reigne of our Soueraigne Ladye Elizabeth by the 
grace of God Quene of England ffrance and Ireland defendor of the 
faithe &c. Henry Hall Lorde Maior of the Cittye of Yorke Thomas 
Harrison, James Birkbye, Edward ffawcett, xpofor Consett, Thomas 
Harbert, Aldermen, Thomas Wilson, Sherife, Perciuall Brooke, and 
John Harrison of the foure and twentye of the prewye councell of the 
same Cittye beinge in ther counsell chamber vpon Owse Bridge assem- 
bled. 





The sayd Pewthers (sic) ordenarye to be corrected and reformed 
and certayne Articles to be of newe added therunto, which the 
nintenthe daye of December last past were preferred into this Court by 
the sayde Searchers and good men Maisters of the said Occupacidn of 
Pewtherers, and then by the same court referred over to be perused, 
corrected, reformed and perfited, by James Birkbye, Andrew Trewe, 
Thomas Mosley, Thomas Harbert, Aldermen, Perciuall Brooke, Wittm 
Peacocke, James Mudd, George Rose, and Wittm Breary of the 
xxiiij'Y or by anye viij‘ vij or vj of them, were againe certified into 
this courte, Vnder the handes of the sayd Andrewe Trewe, Thomas 
Mosley, Thomas Harberte, Aldermen, Perciuall Brooke, James Mudd, 
George Rosse and Wittm Brearye by them perused, corrected, perfited 
and agreed vpon. Wherupon the same weare nowe openlye redd ouer 
in this court, and perfited and fully agreed vpon by the sayd- Court to 
be engrossed and from hensforth to be an Ordenarye for the same 
Companye and to be obserued and kepte, upon the payns and penaltyes 
hereafter mentioned as hereafter followeth viz. :— 
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1. In Primis That none of the sayd Crafte shall hearafter cast anye Ne 4 
vessell but of good and fine mettell, and shall not put any sowder or eulle ai 
leade therin, or emongest the same, vpon payne of forfeture of the same, 
or of the valewe therof, to the vse of the C.mon Chamber and of the 


sayd Crafte, equally to be deuided. 


Oute sowder 
or tynne. 


2. Item that none of the sayd crafte shall worke any vessell which ae Ng 
is euill blowne or cracked, neither shall sell, or put or sett to saile, any put to atin 
vessell, that is blowne, or euill cracked upon payne of forefaiture therof, a 
or of the value therof, to the vses aforesayd, to be deuided as aforesaid. vesseli. 


3. Item, that no MF of the said crafte shall take anie Alien not None to 

. . . . take an 
borne within this Realme to be or serue him as his Apprentice, vpon Alien borne 
payn of forefature of x" to be payd to the comon chamber and crafte by *PPrentise. 


euen porcons, 


4. Item that no Mr of the said Crafte, shall take anye apprentice No appren- 
for lesse terme then Seauen yeares, and that accordinge to the Statute saoraake 
in that behalfe made, And that none of the said Crafte, shall enforme a 
or teache anye person, which is of anye other Crafte in ther cunninge, teach any 
or Sciens, nor in the sayd crafte upon payne of forefeture of xls for — 
euerye tyme so doinge, to be payd and deuided, as aforesayd. pacon. 

5. Item that none of the sayd Crafte shall worke, either holowe None yt 
waire, or sadd waire within this Cittye of Yorke, which haith not bene sen _ 
Apprentice, with some free man of the sayd occupaéon within the sayd oye 
Cittye without lycence of the Lord Maior for the tyme beinge, upon to worke 
payne of x! to be forefaite, the one halfe to the Chamber, and the other pm mol 
halfe to the occupaéon, for every tyme so doinge. 

6. Item that no M* of the sayd Crafte, shall sett on worke, nor None to be 
cause, nor make to be sett on work anye person or persons whatsoever, poe yt 
which haith bene s’ruant to anye other Maister of the same crafte, ae 
within this Citty in anye thinge perteyninge to the sayd craft, before seruant till 
suche person be dischardged or quite of his M*, that he last dwelt yak A 
withall upon payne of xv* to be payd and deuided in maner & forme — 
aforesayd. 

7. Item, if it happen that anye Apprentice or seruant of the sayd Apprentice 
Craft withdrawe or perloyne from his M', anie manner of goodes to the Py 
valewe of xij4 or more, and ther vpon be convicte, or attainted, or the soodes. 
same proued against him, he that shall after that tyme sett him on 
worke in the same crafte knowinge ther of [except the same Apprentice 
or seruant shall first have receyued punishment therfore at my Lord 
Maiors discrecon]* shall forfait x* to be paid and deuided as aforesaid, 

And if after that the same Apprentice or seruant, shall the second tyme 
offend, The same seruant or Apprentice so offendinge, shall neuer after 
suche second offence, be admitted or receyued as brother into the 
felowshippe of the sayd companye, and suche of the sayd occupacon as 
shall sett any suche on work shall forefait xls for euerye tyme so doinge 


to be payd and deuided as aforesayd. 





* An interlineation. 
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8. Item, that all manner of worke perteyninge to the said Craft, Hollowe 
called hollowe waire, shall be good and substanciall to the kinges a 
people. And all hollowe waire mettell, shalbe of one saye or assize —* 
viz: of the assize of pewther laye mettle wroght in London vpon pewther 
payne Forefaiture of iij’ iiij4 for euerye peece found falty to be payd layemettie. 


and deuyded as aforesayd. 


9. Item that the Makers of suche waires called hollowe waire shall + men 
marke the same wt" seuerall markes of ther owne, to thintent, that marked by 
they shall A vowe the same accordinge to the Statute in that behalfe, the makers. 
vpon payne of forefaiture of suche waires, found in the handes of the 
maker or seller sufficientlye made, and not marked, and beinge sould, 
to forefaite the valewe therof, to be payd by the maker therof, to the 
vses aforesayd, equally to be diuided. 

10. Item, that the Serchers of the said Crafte, shall have full power yr . 
and auctoritye, to warne and assemble all the good men and M'f of the Sechers in 
sayd crafte in suche thingf as to them and the weale of the occupaéon —s ther 
pertaynethe, And that euerye of them, shalbe obediente to the 
searchers, for the tyme beinge in doinge or executinge ther office, And 
if anie of them be disobedient to the sayd Searchers in executinge ther 
office orderlye and lawfullye, the offender therin to forefait for euerye 
suche offence euerye tyme iijs iiij4 to be payd and deuyded as afforesayd. 


11. Item, that the Searchers of the sayd Crafte, shall do no wronge Somes ° 
‘ : : gs lo no 
to anie person in ther office doinge, upon payne of iijs iiij4 for euerye wronge in 
tyme so doinge, to be payd and devided as afforesayd. ther office. 
12. Item, if anye of the said Occupacon shall bewraye, disclose, or Disclosinge 
: ° ther Coun- 
discouer ther lawfull secrete Counsele touchinge ther sayd trayd to sell, 
anye person or persons whatsoeuer, to forefaite and paye, vj viij4, for 
euerye tyme so doinge to be payd and deuided as aforesayd. 

13. Item, that none of the sayd Citty which shall heareafter hier Not to give 
anye Servant, or I ke with him in th yd ao 
y , or Iorneyman to worke with him in the sayd occupac6n ghillinges 
shall directly or indirectly give to such Servant or Jorneyman above Is Wages. 

waiges for one whole yeare nor above that rate for longer or lesser tyme 
nor anye benevolence, waiges, gift or reward whatsoever excedinge in 


tyme so doinge, to be payd and devided as aforesayd. 


14. Item, that no man of the sayd Craft shall sett up to occupie as None to set 
nor to 


a Mr in the same, onelesse he be sufficient and able in conninge to }? fee to 
worke, chardgers, platters, dishes, sawsers, and all such like. And Poy mpel 
that he do worke his ablinge ware, in one of the Searchers shoppes, hable 
before he shall sett up or be receyved into ther companye, as use and “oman. 
custome heretofore haith bene, upon payne of vi to be paid and devided 

as aforesaid, And before that, not to be free to ther cmon mouldes, 

15. Item, it is ordeyned that if anye M* of the same crafte having Apprentice 
an Apprintice shall forton to dye before thend of the tearme of the fouth his 
same apprentice, the same apprentice not to be sett over to anye other oe 
to serve forth his tearme with ; but onelye to his M's or dame, if he be of his 


an able workman, at his Mt death, or if she keepe an able workman to Maister. 
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instructe and teache him. And if he nether be an able workeman, nor 
shee have an able workman to teache him, then he to be sett over to 
some MF of the said occupacon, which he shall best like of, by consent 
of the Searchers, or of my Lord Maior, and none to take him otherwise 
upon payne of iij4 vj viij4 to be payd and deuided as aforesayd. 


16. Item, that everye M* w“ shall heare after take anye Apprentice, Enrolling 
aie . ‘ of Appren- 

shall within three mounthes next after the takinge of the same inrowll tices. 
him in the Searchers booke and paye for the same to the searchers to 
the use of the sayd companye, xij‘, And also shall within the same three 
mounthes, enrowle the same apprentice in the Comon Clerkes office 
emdgst the Cittyes recorde, and paye for the same to the said Comon 
Clerke to thuse of the sayd Cittye iiij4, and other iiij¢ to the Cémon 
Clerke owne use upon payne of vj* viij4 to be payd and devided as 
afforesayd. 


17. Item that every M® of the sayd Craft, nowe beinge or which To have a 
marke of 


hereafter shalbe, shall have a proper marke, and two tres-for his name, two letters 
to marke his vessell and waire withall and shall therwith marke all suche hag sg 
vessell and waires, as he shall hereafter cast and make, so sone as he withall. 
shall have made up the same waires fit for saile, upon payne of everye 

one wantinge suche a marke and tres to forefait for every moneth that 

he shall want the same Is, to be payde and devided as aforesayd. And 

further to forefait for every pece unmarked iijs iiij4 to be payd and 

divided as aforesayd. 

18. Item, that the Searchers of the said craft for the tyme beinge Sercher for 
from henceforthe shall take suche direction and order. That everye of — 
the sayd Craft shall be served with the muldes indifferentlye doinge 
ther dutye therfore, upon payne of forefatinge for every default therin xls 
to be payd as is aforesayd. Provided always that the searchers shall not 
be bound that they shall deliver the sayd mouldes to anie of the same 
occupacon, before the offender or offenders have payd ther fines and 
submitted themselves for any and everye offence by him then formerlye 
cOmitted against anye Article in this ther Ordinall. 


* * + 7 * 


19. Item, in the tyme of the maioraltye of the right worshipfull Breaking or 
Richard White, Anno Regni Edwardi sexti sexto, It was ordeyned and ay 
agreed with the consent of the Aldermen and good men of the said — 
Craft of pewtherers firmelye to be kept for ever. That none of the sayd 
occupacon from thenceforth shold breake or put awaye anie of the 
brasse mouldes without the consent of the whole craft upon payne of 
xxii to be forefaited payd and divided, the one halfe to the Chamber 
and the other to the sayd occupacon. Which order is nowe satisfied 
and confirmed from henceforthe to continewe and be observed upon the 
payne aforesayd, to be payd and divided as aforesayd. 


20, And whereas in the tyme of the maioraltye of Robte. Paycocke None to 
Lord Maior, in Anno di 1566, It was agreed by the Consent of the a 
sayd whole occupacon, that none of the Pewtherers of this Cittye 
should go on hawkinge with anye waire belongynge to ther sayd 
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occupac6n, upon payne of xx’, the one halfe to the Chamber, and the 
other to the occupacdn, Nowe the same order is by theis presence 
satisfied and confirmed to stand and be observed and kept from hens- 
forthe upon the the payne aforesaid, to be payd and devided as 
aforesayd. 

21. And also that none of the said Pewtherers shall sell to no Noneto 

. ‘ sell to any 
hawkers of the Countrye anye Tinn or wrought waires newe or old hawker 
without redye money, upon payne of xx’, in forme aforesayd. Nowe —— 
the same order is by theis presentf ratiefied and confirmed to be mene. 
observed and kept from hensforthe upon the payne afforesaid to be paid 
and devided as aforesayd. 

22. And also that none of the said Pewtherers shall lett unto nor None ‘o 
serve anie others Customers for hier with Vessell who then is indebted peak 
unto anie other of the said occupac6n havinge lawfull warninge thereof ——e 
by the Creditoure, upon payne that suche Pewtherer as serves An 
others Customer, which is indebted, shall paye the old debt to him that 
the same shalbe dewe unto. Nowe the sayd order is by theis presence 
satisfied and confirmed from hensforthe, to be observed and kept upon 
the payne and penaltye afforesaid. 


* * « * * 


Octavo die Julij. Anno Regni Elizabeth xxij etc. 
Tempore Robti Asquithe, maior. 


23. Item, it was ordeyned that none of the sayd Occupacon should Haunting 
resort to anie Taverne, Inne, Alehouse or Tiplinge house, upon anie - — 
Sondaies or other holye dayes in tyme of divine Service or Sermons, eee 
upon paine of every one offendinge xij4, the one half to the Common holydaies. 
chamber, and the other halfe to the presenter. Nowe the sayd order 
is by theis presence ratified and confirmed from henceforthe to be 


observed and kept upon payne of everye one offendinge herein to 


afforesayd. 


24. Item, it is nowe further Ordeyned, that no brother of the said None to 
occupacon shall take the stall or standing place of anye free Cittizen of pay 
this Citty in anye faire nor market wherein he haith bene usuallye eolege 
accustomed to stand, neither shall offer anie money gifte or other place i in 


thinge over his head for the same, upon payne to forefaite for every tyme markettes. 


25. Item, that every brother so sone as he shall be brothered To be 
emongest the sayd occupacon shall before he cast in the companyes before the 
mouldes go withe the Searchers then for the tyme beinge to the Counsell 
Secretorye of the Quenes Mates Counsell in theis northe parties and ther hawkinge & 
enter into recognizance in xl", that he shall neither hawke nor serve ate dag 
Hawker with anie Pewther Castinge or mouldes, upon payne of xls for 
everye one that shall denye or not do the same as the rest of his 
bretheren haithe heretofore-done to be payd and devided as aforesayd. 
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26. Item, that the Searchers of the sayd occupacon shall be elected Eleccon 
and chosen everye yeare upon Sainct George daye, or within vii dayes ieeoates 
then next after, upon payne of forefaiture of xx* to be payd by everye ° serchers. 
one makinge default therein. And further that the old Searchers shall 
make a trewe and just accompte of ther recipte and paymente at every 
suche elecon, upon the like payne to be paid and devided equallye as 
afforesayd. 

27. Item, that none of the said Occupacon shall dight, rubb, nor Dightinge 
scrape anie moildes belonginge to the sayd occupac6n except they ao” 
smoke and cast in the same imediatlye after, upon payne of vj’ viij4, ph - 
to be payd and devided as aforesayd. 

28. Item, that no person of the sayd occupacon shall have anie man None to be 
to be pertner or fellowe withe him and so use and occupye the sayd suns te 
trayd (except he be a brother as well as he) upon payne of xl* to be = 
forefaited by everye offender in this behalfe, to be payd and devided as 
afforesayd. 

29. Also it is ordeyned that whosoever of the sayd occupacdn is or ine 
disobedient against the Searchers in ther Searche, or at anie other tyme Serchers or 
or dothe misuse his Searchers or anie of them unreuerentlye or un- — 
decentlye either in word or in deed or shall use himselfe disorderlye in any other. 
talke at the comon place, or at anie other ther assembled, or beinge 
warned by the Searchers to hold his peace and dothe not, or shall 
revile, rebuke, miscall, or give undecent or unseamly wordes, or abuse 
anie other brother of the same occupacon by facinge, imbracinge or 
makinge of assaltes or affrayes in the presence of the Searchers or shall 
departe from the com6n place or assembles in anger without lycense of 
the Searchers in all causes which are lawfull belonginge to ther 
occupacon shall paye everye tyme so offendinge vjs viij4 to be devided 
in manner and forme afforesayd. 


30. Item, that no Mr’ of the sayd occupacon shall take anie appren- 
tice mo then one at his first settinge up neither shall take anie other 
untill the sayd Apprentice shall have served full foure yeares of his 
Apprentishippe (except the sonn of a freman) And that everye Maister 
of the sayd occupacon nowe beinge and which hearafter shalbe, havinge 
mo apprentices then one at once at anie tyme or tymes hereafter shall 
alwayes have a fremans sonn one of the sayd apprentices upon payne 
of iij§ vjs viij4 to be payd and divided as aforesayd. Provided that 
suche as have apprentices alredye taken, maye keepe the same to serve 
forthe ther tearmes accordinge to ther former takinge notwithstandinge 
this order. 


31. Item, that everye Searcher of the sayd occupacon duringe his Keping & 
sayd office shall take order and see that the Comin Mouldes belonginge ne 


to ther sayd occupacon, and the tonges and instrumentes therto a & 
" s , mouldes 

belonginge be well and sufficientlye kept, and that at his or ther other In- 

departure forthe of his or ther office shall deliver over the same Mouldes *“"™*"*s 


to the Searchers succeedinge him or them and a note faire written in 
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paper of all suche of the same mouldes and spanne tonges and of all 
other thinge which belonge unto ther sayd occupacon upon payne of 
fourtye shillinge to be payd and divided equallye as aforesayd. 


32. Item, that no Strainger cominge to this Cittye shall work gee 
within the same, except he first come to the Searcher or Searchers for worke nor 
the tyme beinge, and shall have leave by the same Sercher or Serchers — - 
with consent of my Lord Maior for the tyme beinge so to do neyther without 
shall anye of the sayd companye sett anye suche on worke, before he — 
shall have suche leave upon payne of x* to be payd and devided as 
aforesayd, to be forefaited by everye person doinge Contrarye to this 
Ordenannce for everye tyme so doinge. 


* * * * 


xix° die Junis 1605. 
Tempore Wittmi Orenburye, maior. 


Itm, that neyther the saide serchers nor anye of the said occupacon es to take 

e ° . above 11)5 

fellowshipp or companye of Pewtherers shall take receive or exacte anie jjijd heey 
more of anie apprentize to be newlye admitted unto or made free of the #¢mttinge 
5 , : any appren- 

saide companye or fellowshipp either by or in meate money or other- tice into 
wise whatsoever but onelye iijs iiij4 accordinge to the statute in that 

behalf made upon payne to forfeite for everye suche offence xl$ to thuse 


of the maior and comaltye of the saide Citty. 


In a succeeding paper we shall hope to deal with certain of the 
enactments contained in these ordinances, and also with other of the 
matters relating to pewter, to which they refer. 





Wotes on Encaustic Tiles, Dale Abbey and 
Morlep, Derbyshire. 
III. 
BY JOHN WARD. 


Since broaching the theory of travelling tile-makers six months 
ago in this magazine, all communications, and tracings and plates of 
tiles that I have seen, have tended to confirm it. Not only are actual 
Midland patterns absent from more distant collections, but the 
general spirit of the ornamentation of the latter is often very 
different : ¢his I have noticed to be particularly so in the West of 
England and in Wales. I have just received from one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the Powys-land Club a proof sheet of a series 
of tiles from the site of Strata-Marcella Abbey in North Wales: these 
not only illustrate the latter point, but strengthen the theory, in that out 
of the fifteen different patterns, thirteen occur at Strata-Florida in 
South Wales. 

If the theory is true, we certainly must be very guarded in 
attempting to identify the bearings of heraldic tiles with local families 
or benefactors, especially if they also fit in with those of more distant 
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families. The wide diffusion of tiles relating to families whose 
influence and benefactions could not well have extended much 
beyond their immediate neighbourhood, has evidently been long felt 
to be a difficulty. I have before noticed the late Mr. Jewitt’s 
attempts to localize the heraldic tiles of Wirksworth, Repton, and the 
immediate district, but a recent writer of wide experience on the 
subject comes to the opposite conclusion, ‘‘ that, though the armorial 
designs were made originally for some one building, they were also 
freely supplied to others, and used merely with a view to decorative 
effect,” hence, “it is not safe to assume, without corroborative 
evidence, that the person whose arms the tiles represent was a bene- 
factor to the church in which they are found.” Indeed, we need not 
go beyond our present series of tiles; the Rev. Dr. Cox thus wrote in 
1879 of the Morley series: ‘‘ there are others (families) who do not 
seem to have been connected specially with Morley, but whose arms 
had been struck by the canons either for particular churches, or else 
because they were benefactors of the Abbey. The moulds would 
subsequently become part of the ordinary stock-in-trade of the kiln- 
master, and would be used whenever fresh tiles were required.” On 
the other hand, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, writing about the 
same time, remarked the ‘‘absence of any connecting link between 
the benefactors of the Abbey and the arms of many of the (Dale) 
tiles,” and suggested that ‘‘most of the moulds were originally 
made for the monasteries of Leicester and Thurgarton.” But 
when it is considered that many of these tiles have a much wider 
distribution, extending from York to Northamptonshire and War- 
wick, one is rather startled at the hugeness of the implied system 
of circulating tile-stamps. The theory of a travelling company is 
simpler, it better explains the facts, and is more in accordance with 
medieval usage. 

This theory does not, however, shut out identification of heraldic tiles 
with local families and benefactors. I have already (page 221 in last 
year’s volume) suggested that the Cantilupe shield, Fig. 16, Plate vi., 
below, was first struck off at Dale or Lenton: similarly that of 
Thomas fitz Alan, Archbishop of Canterbury, Fig. 10, may have had 
its stamp made at York, when he was archbishop of that city. And 
if Dr. Cox’s conclusion below, respecting Fig. 14, is correct, we must 
give it a Dale source ; as also Fig. 9,—Codnor, the seat of the Greys 
and Zouches, being in the vicinity. 


PuaTte vi. Large and Small Tiles, Inlaid. 


1. Three bars embattled. Dale; Leicester (St. Mary’s). Barry 
of Tollerton, Notts. 

2. A fesse between six cross-crosslets: a common shield throughout 
England. Dale; Wirksworth*; Lentont; Cossington(?); York. 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

3- A cross—heraldic? Morley. Burgh? 





* Derbyshire. + Nottinghamshire. 
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4. Two bars; should be compared with the preceding. Stamp 
intended for larger tile? Morley. 

5. A bend between six martlets; reversed. Morley. Furnival, 
Mounteney, or Lutterel. 

6. Chequy. Dale; Wirksworth; Thurgarton* ; Aldgatet. Warrene, 
or Roos? 

7. On a bend cotised, three eagles displayed ; reversed. Dale ; 
Morley ; Thurgarton* ; Aldgate ; Rossington{ ; York. Manley. 

8. Seven mascles conjoined with engrailed bordure. Dale; 
Morley; Wirksworth; Repton§; Lenton; Thurgarton; Aldgate. 
Quinct. 

9. Ten bezantes, a canton erm.; reversed. Morley. Zouch. 

10. Quarterly, 1 and 4, a lion rampant, 2 and 3, chequy ; reversed. 
Dale; Morley ; Nottingham (Lenton and the Talbot Inn). Zhomas 
fitz Alan, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

11. England with label of France. Dale; Morley ; Wirksworth ; 
Darley Abbey$; Kegworth||. Zdmund, Earl of Lancaster. 

12. Fesse dancetté, between ten billets. Dale; Morley ; Wirks- 
worth (?); Thurgarton; Rossington; York. Deincourt, or Basily 
(Ratcliffe-on-Trent). (Mr. Hope speaks of there being two varieties 
of this tile at Dale, I can only find one now.) 

13. England with label of France. Dale; Morley; Nottingham 
(Lenton and the Talbot Inn). Zdmund, Earl of Lancaster. 

14. Lion rampant ducally crowned. Dr. Cox (Churches of Derby- 
shire) regards this as the arms of Morley, often assumed by the 
Stathums of Morley after their alliance with the heiress of that 
family. As John Stathum, who died in 1454, gave bells to Morley 
Church, he thinks that this tile, with its three bells, was struck to 
commemorate the gift. On the other hand it has been identified as 
for Seagreave and Darrel. Dale; Morley; Lenton; Ratcliffe on- 
Wreake ; York. 

15. Lion rampant, reversed. Morley. Luvefot. 

16. A fesse vair between three leopards’ faces, jessant-de-lis. 
Dale; Morley; Wirksworth; Thurgarton; York. Cantilupe of 
Ilkeston. 

17. England and France, reversed: assumed by Edward III. 
in 1399. Dale; Morley; Wirksworth; Thurgarton; Kegworth ; 
Aldgate ; York. 

18. A fesse. Dale; Morley; Wirksworth ; York. 

19. Quarterly, 1 and 4, barry of 10, 2 and 3, three water bougets. 
Morley. (Compare the angles of this tile with the above Morley 
examples, 3 and 4.) 

20, Heraldic? Stamp intended for a large tile, and subsequently I 
found a large tile specimen at Morley with indications of foliage in 
the angles. Morley. Coventry (St. Mary’s Hall). 

21. Across—heraldic? Dale. Burgh? 





* Nottinghamshire. + Northamptonshire. t Near York. 
§ Derbyshire. || Leicestershire. 
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22. Barry of six, with label of five points: upper angle has its 
ornamentation worn off? Morley. 
23. A cross—heraldic? Dale; Morley; Aldgate; York. Burgh ? 


PuaTeE vil. Large Tiles, Inlaid. 


1. Sixteen-tile design: the pattern of the four inner tiles does not 
quite fit in with the outer, indicating, perhaps, that some of the 
stamps were renewed. Dale; Wirksworth (?); Aldgate (the corner 
tile only) ; York Museum. 

2. Vesica, with back-ground of vine. The latter is treated in the 
free and natural manner of the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
Dale. 

3. Interlacing and alluding to England and France. Dale; 
Morley (?); Wirksworth ; York Museum. 

4. England, with label of France, for Earldom of Lancaster. 
Imperfect. Mr. Jewitt shows the complete tile as occurring at 
Wirksworth, but reversed. Dale ; Wirksworth ? 

5. Barry of six, for Grey of Codnor? Dale; Morley: York. 

6. Four-tile design. Oak foliage treated similarly to the vine of 
No. 2. Dale. 


ADDITIONAL LOCALITIES TO PREviouUS LISTs. 


Plate ii., Fig. 1o.—Pilcher Gate, Nottingham ; Derby (The Friary). 


- »» 12.—Lenton, Nottingham. 
= »» 13.—Pilcher Gate, Nottingham. 
Plate iii., Fig. 4.—St. Mary’s, Leicester. 
- »» 9.—All Saints’ and St. Mary’s, Leicester. 
- »» 14.—Pilcher Gate, Nottingham ; All Saints’ and St. 
. Mary’s, Leicester ; York. 

Besides the inlaid tiles I have illustrated, there are several others, 
broken or imperfect, at Dale. A heraldic fragment is masculy with 
a label (probably for Ferrers) ; a perfect one, apparently identical, 
was found at Wirksworth. Another tile displays an imperfect vesica 
of late design, devoid of its filling in. An unusually large (about g in. 
square) light coloured tile has an indistinct vesica of earlier type. 
A large, broken, much-worn wall tile is decorated with a beautiful 
Perpendicular canopy, identical, or nearly so, with the celebrated 
examples of Malvern. Then must be noted a heraldic tile found 
during the excavations, but now missing ; it was quarterly, 1 and 4, 
blank; 2 and 3, @ fret ; and over all a dend (Le Dispenser) ; a similar 
or identical tile was found at Repton. 
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Further Remarks on Personal Mames and 
their distribution in 1302. 


BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 


THE deed which is printed as No. cxxii. of the Rievaulx Chartu- 
Jary,* records the gift and confirmation of thirty acres of land 
in East Heslerton, together with one acre above the springs towards 
the wold side, in order that the convent might have its dercharia 
there, and its harbour (in the Yorkshire sense ; or, shelter for the shep- 
herds), all of which acres, with the manure resulting from the folding 
of the sheep upon them, and the manure of the dercharia (‘‘ fimo 
berchariae suae”), they were to use at their pleasure. And this is 
one of hundreds of like instances. Now, I suppose no one in his 
sane senses would for a moment think of turning the Jercaria into a 
“tannery.” And yet this is just what happens to the unlucky wight 
whose business it was to see to, and attend upon, the dercharia or 
bercaria, and whose latinized title or designation was dJercarius, more 
rarely, dercator. In that somewhat pretentious and at least equally 
unsatisfactory book, recently issued, called “ The Homes of Family 
Names,” I find, p. 26, ‘‘ BARKER. The old name for a tanner.” 
Turning to Lower, the authority the author of the book in question 
seems mainly to depend upon in such matters, I find ‘BARKER. 
A tanner, from his using bark of trees in his trade.” In the old 
ballad of ‘“‘ The King and the Tanner,” in Percy’s Re/igues, the latter 
calls himself “a barker, Sir, by my trade.” While Bardsley (p. 290) 
writes: “‘we may mention such men as ‘William le Barcur,’ or 
‘Nicholas le Barkere,’ or ‘ Robert Barcarius,’ the ancestors of our 
modern Barkers, who, by the very frequency with which they are 
met, show how important was the preparation of bark in the tanner’s 
yard ;” and then he appends the stanza in full to which Lower 
makes the reference just noted. And a curious stanza it is, though 
hardly perhaps is the curiousness of it dependent on the assumed 
reason for its quotation. 

Now, in the course of my completed examination of the Personal 
names which are met with in the Fifteenth, some inferences from 
which I ventured to advance in a former number of the e/iguary, 
I have met with over one hundred instances of the occurrence 
of ‘* Bercarius.” I noted fifty-one specifically, before I was half 
through, and then gave up. I noted, also, three instances of “le 
Barker,” and four instances of “le Bercher” (a form in itself no 
little suggestive of the French Bergere), with one or two occurrences 
of “ Bercator.” 

Certainly, I should not like to assert that all these, without any 
exception, were sheepfold-men, for then I should be making precisely 
the same blunder as that, in my view, made by the authorities quoted 
above They assume but one origin for all the Barkers throughout 





* Surtees Society, Vol. 83, p. 75. 
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the kingdom, just as Lower assumes but one origin, and that an 
entirely mythical one, for all the Rays, Wrays, Raes, etc., all over 
England and Scotland. No doubt there were Barkers whose names 
were such because the usual appellation of the tanner, at least in 
some parts of the kingdom, was Barkere, Barkar,* etc. ; for over and 
above the possibly doubtful instance in the ballad, we find the 
Promptorium Parvulorum “ Barkare,” explained by the Latin 
“ Cerdo, frunio,” and “ Barkyn lethyr, Frunio, tanno, tannio.” 

And here I would remark that in the Fifteenth I met with Tan- 
nator, Tanator, in all no less than ten times; besides Adam le 
‘Tanour, at Stokesley ; and Robert le Tanure, at Hutton Bushell. 
These men, I take it, were the tanners proper in the North Riding 
at the date of the document under notice, and considering the dis- 
trict, its extent and its then population, it will be thought by some 
to indicate a quite sufficient number of such ‘ operatives” for the 
requirements of the people at large. For there are but twenty-six 
Sutors, one Sutrix, two Cobelurs, one Cordwaner (who probably 
deserved his name, using little but Cordovan leather), and one Glover, 
to work up the duly tanned material. And surely this is rather dis- 
proportioned to, say one hundred and twenty or one hundred and 
thirty tanners, constructed out of the Bercarii, Berchers, Barkers, 
distributed all over the Riding, over and above the unquestionable 
Tannators and Tanours met with, and with an adequate amount of 
dispersion. And so my contention is that wherever there was a 
bercharia or bercaria, there there was a bercharius or bercarius, and the 
matter eventually resolves itself into the number of vills, dispersed 
throughout the Riding, characterised by the presence of a sheepfold 
of sufficient magnitude or importance to require the services of a 
regular or professional sheepfold-man. 

Perhaps Faber is the name implying calling or craft of most fre- 
quent occurrence. But all the same it does not greatly outnumber 
the tale of the men distinguished as “ Bercarii.” But the most 
numerous class is that of the “ Preepositus.” He is met with, as was to 
be expected, in, I should say, two vills out of three all the Riding 





* I am not the least certain that it can be asserted categorically that ‘* tanner ” 
and ‘*barker” are precisely synonymous. My impression is that they were not. 
Among other matters tending to give support to such a view, the following, 
derived from a so-called ‘‘ Petition” handed to the Bench in Quarter Sessions at 
Bedale, in 1691, may be cited. ‘* Now the said petitioner is now able to worke, 
and has received every day when in worke, nyne pence a day all this Barke tyme 
for choppinge of Barke, besides working of the Tanner traid, and now, &c.” From 
this it is quite apparent that ‘‘ chopping at the barke” is a work distinguished from 
the “‘tanner traid.” It may be not quite clear what the said “ chopping” was, 
whether it was equivalent to what is now called ‘‘ barking,” that is, stripping the 
bark from the trees, and which is not now done, if ever it was, by chopping 
properly so called ; or whether it implies the preparation of the bark for use in 
the tanning process, for which it has to be, in some way or other, brought into a 
fragmentary condition. Quite possibly the term ‘‘ tanner” in the older days was 
as comprehensive as the term ‘‘ agricultural labourer ” in later times, when it had 
to include the ploughman, the thresher or tasker, the horseman, the ditcher, 
and so forth. 
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through; but the accepted English equivalent of Prepositus, namely, 
Reeve, Grave, or Greve does not occur in even one solitary instance. 
This circumstance was adverted to in my article in the October 
number of the Re/iguary, when my examination of the Roll was still 
very far from complete. And now,-with the result of a really careful 
and exhaustive dealing with it before me, I find but three entries 
that can possibly be looked upon as involving the English equivalent 
of the incessantly recurring Latin Prepositus, and that is Foreman, 
Forman ; and of those three, one, Cristiana Foreman, of Pickhall, 
isa female. Marescallus, again, is a name of very frequent occurrence. 
I think I have found it in fifty different vills, its equivalent, or le 
Mareschal, le Mareschale, cropping up three times in all. Car- 
pentarius is another very customary name, and it would appear that 
there were about forty-five to fifty such craftsmen entered in the 
Fifteenth lists. Mason, with its alternate and more prevalent forms, 
Masoun, Masoune, Maceon, Macon, is found in all not less than 
twenty-one times, and I think it is well to have these numbers before 
us, that we may form for ourselves some sort of a view as to the 
probability that, when some of the most useful and necessary handi- 
craftsmen can only command such numbers of representatives, the 
Barkers, viewed as comprising tanners only within their list, should 
command such a gigantic comparative majority. 

But there is another point of view from which, within certain 
limits, such classes as those I have been detailing afford a fertile 
source from which statistical inferences, of at least a measure of 
value as well as interest, may be safely adduced. And here I will 
make a remark which no doubt will have already suggested itself to 
more readers than one, and which, quite possibly, other readers may 
think ought to have been made at an earlier period in the present 
paper. ‘The remark referred to is, that these lists are by no means 
such that they can be regarded as exhaustive registrations of all the 
members of all the different callings or trades, specified or otherwise, 
brought under notice. They are correct and accurate registers only 
of such among the said members as were called upon to contribute 
to the impost concerned, and who responded to the demand. That 
is true, no doubt, but whether we assume or do not assume the 
probability that the lists in question comprise the very large majority 
of the persons following each several trade or calling, as they are 
severally quoted, at least this is to be assumed, that for such com- 
parative purposes as we have so far cited them for, the census is 
equally good in every individual instance. Given that we have 
seven-tenths only, or nineteen-twentieths, or any other definite pro- 
portion, of the Fabers, or Masons, or Carpenters, duly registered, 
the preponderating presumption surely is that over so large an 
area, and with such a voluminous list, the average of omissions in 
any one class, or any half dozen classes, would, almost without fail, 
and from the operation of the same catises, be the average of the 
omissions in the other classes as well. 

Possibly, however, there might be exceptions to this rule in 
respect of the members of what are now-a-days called the “ learned 
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professions.” * That a very considerable proportion of the “ country 
clergy ” (if we may be permitted to employ the phrase for the con- 
venience of it), were likely to be in a position to be taxed to a 
Fifteenth, or any similar demand upon their property, is, I suppose, 
absolutely certain, and yet the total number of clerics returned, and 
especially when we call to mind the fact that the Capellanus very 
frequently officiated in a church to which a rector or a vicar was 
attached, was, comparatively with the known number of benefices in 
the district embraced, singularly small. Strange to say, no Rector, 
with one exception, is enumerated, and even he is a “quondam 
Rector.” The names of seven Vicars only stand on the register. 
Two Persone, or Parsons, are seen; while under the head of 
Clericus—not all of them necessarily ‘Clerks in Holy Orders,” 
forty-four persons are met with, besides one other incidentally 
mentioned as the father of a certain contributor to the Fifteenth. 
Further than this, we have, and generally under the title Capellanus, 
but once or twice as Chapeleyn, thirty-three entries. And as a certain 
historic as well as ecclesiastical interest attaches to what may be 
called the “ habitats” of these officials, I will depart from the rule 
previously observed, and give a list of names of the places with 
which these clerical names were associated: Stokesley, Easington, 
Pickhall, Brotton-with-Skelton, Stainsby, Newton Mulgrave, Little 
Moorsom, Roxby, Kilton Thorpe, Lythe, Crossthwaite, Cotherstone, 
Croft, Manfield, Thirngarth, Danby Wiske, Maunby, Edston, Fryton, 
Filey, Ebberston, Wykeham, Girsby, Buttercrambe, Stitnam, Thor- 
manby, Couseby, Danby-on-Yore, Grinton, Nappa, Wensley, and 
Askrig. In such a matter as this, it is much to be wished that the 
list were exhaustive, for it would make revelations of a nature little 
anticipated by many, of the completeness of the pastoral system of 
pre-Reformation days, and of the effectual manner in which it 
covered the ground. 

The list of places at which a Clericus is recorded as having his 
abode is hardly less interesting and, in its way, suggestive. It runs 
thus: Danby, Hutton Mulgrave, Little Worsall, Kirkleatham, 
Busby, Ingleby Greenhow, Hinderwell, Newton-under-Roseberry, 
Hutton Rudby, East Tanfield, Humburton, Reeth, Eppleby, Bromp- 
ton Brigg, Manfield, Eriholm, Hovingham, Farndale, Birkby, Bossal, 
Welburne, Alne, Stillington, Dalton-in-Topcliff, Thirsk, Daletown, 
Thirkleby, Sowerby near Thirsk, Neusam, Bainbridge, Catterick, 
Stainton-in-Downholm, Scruton (two), Hauxwell, Harmby, West 
Witton, Thornton Steward, Carlton-in-Coverdale, Stillingfleet, Thor- 
ganby (two), Overton (two), and Hornby. 

To refer only to the Wapentake of Langbargh, the information 
that is given is of singular interest. Danby and Ingleby Greenhow, 
the former of which belonged to the Priory of Guisborough, the latter 
to Whitby Abbey, and no vicarage was ordained in either ; nor is 





* It is to be remarked that only two instances of Medicus, and one of le Myre, 
occur throughout the Roll. There are, however, four persons named under the 
designation Barbour, Barber, which, I suppose, must be accepted as swelling the 
general catalogue a little. 
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there any other available record that I am acquainted with that implies 
or involves the continued residence of what is now-a-days called an 
officiating minister at this period. And besides, as to Hutton Mulgrave, 
Little Worsall, and Busby, there is no previous available authority to 
justify one in asserting the presence of a chapel in either place in 
the old days. In like manner, the list of Capellani supplies analogous 
information touching Newton Mulgrave, Little Moorsom, Kilton 
Thorpe, and Stainsby, all in Langbargh, over and above the positive 
induction that there was a chapel (or chapels) in each of the 
churches of Stokesley, Easington, and Lythe. And as a practical 
illustration of the way in which this record (incomplete as the in- 
formation unquestionably is) is found to work, let me draw attention 
to the circumstance that, very many years ago, I stated my convic- 
tion that in the parish of Lythe (inclusive of Egton) alone, there had 
formerly been at least seven, if not eight, churches and chapels, 
the sites of three of which, if not four (besides the parochial 
buildings), I have since been able to verify; the lists under notice 
supply two more, viz., Hutton Mulgrave and Newton Mulgrave. 

The entries under the head of Forester, le Forester, del Foreste, 
and (in the immense preponderance numerically) Forestarius, furnish 
another piece of curious and interesting locally-historical information. 
In Danby, there were two Forestarii; and when one traces the 
ancient Park, the concession of “ Park and Warren” having been 
made to the Brus Barons from an early period, all the way down the 
Esk Valley for a distance of more than six miles, and remembers 
that originally the forest must have begun more to the west, and 
have been far more extensive, he finds no difficulty in the 
notification that two Foresters found occupation there. Rather he 
asks how many subsidiary foresters were there over and above those 
two? But let us notice that, just as a known wide ‘ Park and 
Warren ” implies a proportionate number of forest employes, so does 
the chief among the forest emp/oyés, or the Forester himself, imply in 
the vast percentage of cases the existence of the forest. As it happens, 
in a very large proportion of the thirty-four forests in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire thus inferred, they are historical. ‘lake, for instance, 
Kirkby Moorside, Bilsdale, and Allerston ; Hutton Bushell and 
Brompton which follow; Sutton, Easingwold, Tollerton, and Top- 
cliff (all on Galtres Forest) next; besides at least two out of three, 
or four out of five, of the residue ; and it is clear at once that a very 
noteworthy illustration of what the condition of the Riding, as 
regards the prevalence of enormous tracts of what was at that date 
understood by the term /oreséa, actually if not relatively was, is in 
this way afforded. 

On the whole, the matters that are suggested for notice and con- 
sideration by a careful survey of the various kinds of information, 
both direct and indirect, contained in this document, are more than 
sufficiently numerous. Among them may be enumerated the evi- 
dence afforded that, as early as the very beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the surname or family-name system had, beyond dispute, 
much more than only begun ; that even nicknames or by-names, as 
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well as what may be generally termed ‘ professional” names, were 
already being handed down not only from father to son, but to 
daughter also ; that the list of trades or callings such as to afford 
designations to those that followed them (and even allowing for the 
difference of speech in the North and other districts to the South, 
and whether East or West), was greater than is usually allowed for ; 
that, while many of these do but tantalize our state of conscious 
unknowingness, not a few of them throw strange side-lights on the 
manner of feeling as well as living in those days, and the like. And 
of all these, and many others like or cognate, it is quite safe to say 
that, if there be space and opportunity for any fairly adequate notice 
of them, no lack of interest can be anticipated, so far as the said 
interest depends upon the subject-matter itself. 





Wotes on the smaller Cathedral Churches 
of Freland. 
- 


THE PROVINCE OF ULSTER. 


Ir is not altogether easy for a person, whose knowledge of a 


cathedral church has been gained by familiarity with any of the ancient 
cathedrals of England, to realise when standing at the door of some 
humble, and perhaps common-place little country church in Ireland, 
that the insignificant building before him may possibly possess as just 
a claim to the proud title of a cathedral church as any of the stateliest 
of the minsters, which are the glory of England, or of the continent of 
Europe. Yet, so it is, and the insignificance of the country cathe.irals 
of Ireland, their inaccessibility in villages remote from railway stations, 
and the fact that many of them are buildings of no great age in a 
country where nearly every parish can boast of some object of remote 
antiquity, have combined to contribute to the general obscurity with 
which most of these churches are surrounded, and we have thus an 
explanation of how it is that such complete ignorance prevails as to 
them. Their names, indeed, are pretty familiar, owing to their 
occurrence in almanacks and similar books with lists of bishops and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries ; but when the curiosity of an enquirer is 
roused, and he is led to turn to some topographical work or book of 
reference for information, it is only to find a complete silence as to 
most of these churches, or even as to where they are situated. 
Nevertheless, they are not without an element of interest, and several 
of those in the south and west of the country are buildings of very 
considerable curiosity. In other cases, where the existing buildings 
have not much to show, as in Ulster, they are, notwithstanding this, 
the representatives of churches and ecclesiastical foundations, whose 
early history is lost in the mist of ages. 
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It is true that none of the largest of the Irish cathedrals can com- 
pare with the minsters of England for size and grandeur. The largest 
of all is St. Patrick’s, Dublin, but it would only take a very low place 
in a list of English cathedrals ; and Kilkenny, which comes nearest to 
it, falls considerably short, even of St. Patrick’s, in size ; while the 
remainder are all on a far humbler scale still. In spite of their dis- 
advantage in size, many of the small Irish cathedrals, however, are 
interesting little buildings, and exhibit a quaint grace and beauty 
which is by no means unsuited to their position as the mother churches 
of dioceses in a land, whose sons have ever been the children of 
poverty. 

The design which was so common elsewhere, of a cruciform cathe- 
dral church with, a central and two western towers, appears never to 
have fully developed itself in Ireland. There, the simpler plan of a 
cruciform church with a single tower, which is usually, but not always 
central, seems to have been fairly common, although not universal ; 
and there is no instance, or trace of an instance, so far as we are 
aware, of an Irish cathedral church with a pair of western towers. 
Nor, it may be added, are there any instances of external additions, 
such as chapter houses or cloisters. The plan is almost invariably that 
of a simple church, generally cruciform, and with a single tower, which 
is usually, but not always central. Of cruciform churches with a 
central tower, there are examples at Armagh, Dublin (Christ Church), 
Cashel, Kildare, Kilkenny, and Killaloe. Leighlin probably had 
transepts, in which case the tower was central. Lismore had a central 
tower, but it is now placed at the west end. Of cruciform churches 
with the tower placed elsewhere than in.the centre, there are instances at 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, with a north-west tower; and at Ardfert, Limerick, 
and Clonfert with a western tower. The old cathedral at Waterford 
presented an irregular and curious ground plan, which has been, very 
fortunately, preserved by Harris in his edition of Sir James Ware's 
History of the Bishops of Ireland. ‘The tower of this cathedral was 
on the north side. Cloyne and Kilmacduagh show no sign of a tower. 
Raphoe and Clogher, although buildings mainly of last century, 
probably follow the outline of the medieval churches which preceded 
them, and are cruciform with a western tower. The idea, therefore, of 
an Irish cathedral church with a central and two western towers, and 
each tower capped with a spire, such as the new cathedral at Cork, 
designed by Mr. Burgess, has no prototype in the ancient cathedrals 
of the country ; and Mr. Burgess’s stately building, which in other 
respects is, perhaps, the most satisfactory of modern cathedrals in 
design, labours under the double disadvantage (1) of being an untrue 
conception of an Irish cathedral, as well as (2) foreign to the country 
in the style of architecture which has been employed. The same may 
be said of the fine Roman Catholic cathedral which has been built at 
Armagh. 

The disestablishment of the Protestant Church in Ireland left those 
ancient churches which were in actual use in the hands of the dis- 
established Church ; but those such as Cashel, Ardfert, or Kilmac- 
duagh, which were ruined, were transferred to the nation; none 
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were handed over to the dominant religious body in the country. 
Hence, in the notes which we propose to give in these pages, it will 
be the Protestant and ruined churches alone with which we shall deal. 
Of late years the Roman Catholics have built some large cathedrals, 
but as a rule they are naturally in the neighbouring towns, and not 
in the villages in which the sees were originally settled, and from 
which the dioceses are still named. These notes, too, are not 
intended to include accounts of the larger or well-known Irish 
cathedrals, such as the two Dublin churches, Kilkenny, Cashel, and 
others. Our endeavour will be to give the reader some information 
as to what the smaller, and less known of the Irish cathedrals are 
like, and in those cases in which they present features of more or less 
importance, to enter more closely into matters relating to those 
particular churches. If mention is made of the larger of the 
cathedrals, it will be merely an incidental reference, which will be 
made for some special reason, and not to attempt a description of 
those buildings. 

A convenient plan to follow in going through the cathedral 
churches of Ireland seems to be to take the four provinces of 
Ireland in order. Of these we will take Ulster first, although we are 
bound to say that it is beginning with by far the least interesting 
division. Still, there are various reasons which make it most 
convenient for us to begin with Ulster, and it may fairly claim 
this privilege as containing the primatial church of Armagh. 
Unfortunately, as we shall have to relate, all the ancient cathedrals in 
Ulster have been destroyed, and, as will be seen in what follows 
there is not much to detain us in the description of the mother 
churches of the most prosperous division of modern Ireland. 

We now proceed to describe the cathedral churches of Ulster 
seriatim in alphabetical order. 


ARMAGH. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Patrick.* 


Owing to the fact that Armagh is the primatial see of Ireland, 
and that the city is an attractive and fairly prosperous town in the 
northern part of the country, the cathedral church of Armagh is 
pretty well known, and has been frequently described and illustrated. 
It scarcely comes, therefore, within the strict range of our observa- 
tion in the present series of notes. Still, without enlarging to any 
great extent or going much into detail, a few remarks will not be 
out of place. With the exception of Derry, Armagh is the only 
cathedral church in Ulster which can, in a real sense, be said to be 
used as such. The others, although they are the sees of bishops, and 
as such are technically and strictly speaking cathedral churches, are, 
in the actual use which is made of them, little more than country 





* These titles are taken in each case from the formal designation, as given in 
the Report of the Irish Church Commission 1868 ; where this is not the case, the 
dedication is given within brackets. 
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parish churches. In the case of Armagh and Derry, both those 
cathedrals are also, it may be noted, parish churches too.* 

We shall not, of course, attempt to give a history of Armagh cathe- 
dral here. To do so would require a considerable amount of space, 
and all that it is necessary for us to do is to indicate briefly a few of 
the outlines which mark the previous history of the present building 
and its predecessors. 

Dr. Cotton says of Armagh, that “there appears to be no reasonable 
ground for doubting that this church was founded and endued with 
its primatial dignity and pre-eminence by St. Patrick.”+ If this be 
accepted as well established, we are, of course, taken back to a period 
nearly a couple of centuries earlier than the date of the foundation of 
the primatial see of England at Canterbury by St. Augustine in 597, 
and it is indeed strange to compare the two churches. Canterbury, 
on the one hand, so vast and stately, and linked to the history of the 
English church and nation by associations of every description ; and 
Armagh, on the other hand, a small and comparatively insignificant 
little building with scarcely a stone in its walls to recall the past. 
The contrast is indeed remarkable, but it must not be supposed that 
Armagh cathedral is wholly devoid of interest or beauty. No 
building which represents all the memories of the primatial see 
of Ireland can be wholly without interest ; and, certainly, Armagh 
cathedral, in spite of its small dimensions, is not devoid of a quiet, 
graceful dignity. It is, indeed, only small, but as it rests, crowning 
the summit of the hill, around the slope of which the city is built, 
its form rises above the other buildings with a pleasing and stately 
outline, not unworthy of its proud position as the mother church of 
Ireland. 

The early history of the buildings, which were the predecessors of 
the present church, is, of course, involved in much doubt and 
obscurity : we need only touch upon it here. The first church, that 
built by St. Patrick in 445, is said, in the Zripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
to have been in shape an oblong, 140 feet in length, and divided 
internally into two portions, corresponding to a nave and choir, or 
sanctuary. It is said that this building was destroyed about the 
middle of the ninth century. Very possibly it had been destroyed 
before that time, and it was one of its many successors which the 
Danes then demolished. Anyhow, there is pretty clear evidence that 
archbishop Gilla, or Gelasius, who succeeded to the see in 1137, 
once more rebuilt the cathedral church, which had again been de- 
stroyed by the ravages of the Danes. He is spoken of as a man of 
considerable ability, and was, it is worth observing, the first arch- 
bishop of Armagh who received a pall from Rome. He died in 
1174 at a great age, and left, as Dr. Cotton says, “a very high repu- 
tation behind him.” 

Soon after the death of this archbishop, Armagh cathedral was 





* Armagh is so by 15 and 16 Geo. III., ch. 17 (Ir.). 
+ Fasti Eccl. Hid., Vol. iii., page 1. 
1 Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol. iii., page 11. 
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once more destroyed by fire. At the end of the thirteenth century 
archbishop Patrick O’Scanlain is reported to have repaired and 
adorned his cathedral church. His successor, Nicholas Mac Molissa, 
bestowed an endowment of twenty marks in 1283, to be laid out 
on the fabric of the church, and he also gave various books, vest- 
ments, and other articles to the church. From that time onwards we 
know but little of importance in the history of the cathedral church, 
until it was demolished in the rebellion of Shane O’Neil during the 
archiepiscopate of Adam Loftus.* In 1613 we find archbishop 
Hampton, who was then appointed, once more repairing the cathe- 
dral church. He restored the steeple of the church, which had been 
demolished, and ‘‘ beautified the south and north walls of the church 


ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, FROM THE WEST, circa 1830. 


with fair windows, roofed the south and north aisles [transepts], and 
made platforms on both sides of the church. He also new cast the 
great bell.”+ In 1642 the cathedral was burnt down by Sir Phelim 
O’Neill ; and from the ruins of the building archbishop Margetson, 
in 1675, raised at his own expense what afterwards became the 
nucleus of the present cathedral. Archbishop Margetson’s cathedral 





* Adam Loftus was only twenty-eight years of age when he was consecrated 
archbishop of Armagh, being two years below the canonical age. 
+ Harris’ Edition of Sir J. Ware’s History of the Bishops of Ireland, Dublin, 


1739, Page 97- 
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was again repaired and altered by archbishop Robinson in the 
middle of last century, and it again fell into so bad a state that in 
1834 it was reported to be in such a condition as to be ‘‘ unworthy 
of any considerable expenditure towards its improvement.” In 
1840, however, Armagh cathedral, which had all along owed so 
much to the munificence of the archbishops, found once more a 
fresh benefactor in Lord John George Beresford, at that time and 
for forty years Primate of Ireland, who contributed a sum of 
£24,000, out of a total of £34,000 towards its restoration. Mr. 
Cottingham was the architect employed, and the chief fault of the 
work executed under his direction was that the few remains of any 
age which had escaped till then, were at that time finally obliterated. 

The cathedral, therefore, as it now exists, is practically a modern 
building. An illustration of the church as it appeared after archbishop 
Margetson had almost rebuilt it, is given by Harris in his edition of 
Ware’s History of the Bishops of Ireland. An illustration taken as the 
church appeared in 1830 we have reproduced on the previous page, 
and we also give a small engraving of the church in its present 
condition. The plan of the building is that of a plain cross, with a 
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ARMAGH CATHEDRAL, FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


low tower in the centre. The nave is of five bays, and the choir 
of three, and together they measure 184 feet in length. The nave 
alone has side aisles, The transepts measure from north to south 
120 feet. The tower is 110 feet in height. The choir is vaulted in 
stone, but the rest of the church has a wooden roof. The stone 
_ employed in the building is a red sandstone, which gives a warm 
aspect to the church. Prior to the alterations of 1840, the tower 
was capped by a wooden spire, and the nave and side aisles were 
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under one roof. At that time the spire was removed from the 
tower, and a clerestory was added to the nave. After what has been 
said, as to the alterations which have been repeatedly made, it is not 
necessary to say anything as to the various styles of architecture 
which the building now exhibits. In some places the modern work 
probably represents more or less that which preceded it. In others, 
no reliance can be placed on what is now found. 

The Royal Commissioners of 1868 reported that the chapter 
consisted of nine persons, viz., dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, 
archdeacon, and the prebendaries of Mullaghbrack, Ballymore, 
Loughgall, and Tynan, all of whom stated that they took their 
several turns in order at the cathedral, in which choral service was 
performed daily. The cathedral is well kept, and shows in this 
respect a favourable contrast with some others in Ireland. 

It may be remembered that we criticised a proposed re-arrange- 
ment of the choir fittings in a recent number of the Re/iguary.* 


CLOGHER. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Macartin. 


Clogher, in county Tyrone, is now only a village, but it was in 
early times the residence of the princes of Ergal, and it is still the 
seat of one of the most ancient of the bishoprics of Ireland. It is 
situated about nine miles from Fintona, on the line of railway 
between Omagh and Enniskillen. The name of the placet is 
derived ‘‘from a Golden Stone, from which in the Times of Paganism 
the Devil used to pronounce Jugling Answers, like the oracles of 
Apollo Pythius, as is said in the Register of Clogher. “o 

St. Patrick is said not only to have founded the bishopric of 
Clogher, but also to have been its first bishop, and this before the 
foundation of the see of Armagh. It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that St. Patrick founded the see, and placed St. Macartin in it, 
as its first bishop. The Register of Clogher, indeed, accounts St. 
Macartin and not St. Patrick as the first bishop of the see. St. 
Macartin died in 506, and was buried at Clogher. In the middle of 
the eleventh century the cathedral church of Clogher was rebuilt, 
and was dedicated to the memory of St. Macartin, and this invoca- 
tion it still retains. About the year 1295 Bishop Matthew 
MacCatasaid I. built a chapel or oratory over the grave of 
St. Macartin, and rebuilt Clogher cathedral; to which he gave various 
articles including bells, a chalice, a pix, a silver gilt cross, a mitre, 
and certain vestments. 

In 1395, while the then bishop (Arthur MacCameil) was engaged 
in rebuilding the chapel over St. Macartin’s remains, a great fire 
occurred at Clogher, and it is recorded to have consumed St. Mary's 





* New Series, Vol. iv., page 184. 
+ Clochotr—A stone of gold. 
t Harris’ edition Ware’s History of the Bishops of Ireland, page 175. 
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monastery, two chapels, the bishop’s residence, and more than 
thirty houses, as well as the cathedral church. Bishop MacCamzil 
at once set to work to rebuild the cathedral church. The present 
building, however, was erected in the middle of last century 
by the munificent Dr. John Stearne (bishop of Clogher, 1717— 
1745),* in a quasi-medieval style, but it was re-modelled as a 
classical building by dean Bagwell in 1818. The ground plan 


CLOGHER CATHEDRAL, FROM THE WEST. 


is that of a cross, and at the west end there is a square tower. 
The cathedral is well and conveniently furnished inside, although 
in a manner not wholly according to modern ideas. The stalls 
for the members of the chapter, as well as the gallery for the 
organ and choir, were erected by dean Bagwell. The bishop’s 
throne is placed at the angle formed by the chancel with the south 
transept. The east window, and those of the two transepts are 
filled with stained glass ; the chapter room, the walls of which are 





* See a list of his charities, Fasti Eccl. Hib., Vol. iii, Page 81. 
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panelled, is at the west end of the cathedral, which from time imme- 
morial has been also the parish church of Clogher.* 

In the report of the Royal Commission of 1868 the chapter of 
Clogher was returned as consisting of nine persons, viz: dean, 
archdeacon, precentor, chancellor, and five prebendaries, all of 
whom, except the archdeacon, reported that they had no duties to 
perform. ‘The archdeacon’s duty, moreover, consisted only in 
examining and presenting candidates for ordination. 

The bishopric of Clogher was in the year 1850, united to the see 
of Armagh. Lord John George Beresford then became for a second 
time bishop of Clogher.t Since the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church the bishopric of Clogher has been re-endowed, and revived 
as a separate and independent see. 


CONNOR. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Saviour. 


Connor is a village about five miles from Ballymena, a railway 
station and junction in county Antrim. The bishopric of Connor is 
of considerable antiquity, having been founded at the latter end of 
the fifth century. At one time the place seems to have been of 
some size and importance, and was a walled town ; but it is said to 
have decayed after the middle of the fourteenth century, when it was 
the scene of an engagement in which Edward Bruce defeated the 
English forces, under Richard de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. In 1442 
the bishopric of Connor was annexed to that of Down, and the 
union of the sees has continued to the present time.t Next to 
nothing is known of the medieval cathedral church of Connor, or of 
its history. In the rebellion of 1641 Connor cathedral was almost 
entirely destroyed, and a thatched roof was placed on a portion of 
the building, which was used by the inhabitants as their church. 
The cathedral church of Downpatrick being at the time also ruined, 
Charles II., by Letters Patent dated October 17th, 1662, constituted 
the parish church of Lisburn, which was then the most important 
town in either of the two dioceses, as the cathedral church of the 
bishop of Down and Connor. 

The existing church at Connor, which is sometimes officially 
designated a cathedral church, is an ordinary modern country church, 





* The writer of this paper was unable to visit Clogher in person, and he is 
indebted to the Rev. C. Burchell Bewick, M.A., Rector of Clogher, for many of 
these particulars respecting the cathedral. 

+ Lord J. G. Beresford, the third son of George De La Poer Beresford, first 
Marquis of Waterford, and himself the princely benefactor of the Irish Church, 
was appointed dean of Clogher in 1801. In 1805 he was consecrated bishop of 
Cork and Ross ; in 1807 he was translated to Raphoe, and from thence, in 1819, 
to the bishopric of Clogher. In 1820 he became archbishop of Dublin, and two 
years later, archbishop of Armagh. In 1850, on the death of Lord R. Loftus, 
he became again bishop of Clogher, by virtue of the Act of Parliament which 
united the see of Clogher to that of Armagh. He died in 1862, and was buried 
in Armagh Cathedral. 

t The two sees had been united before, but were separated in 1137: 


7 
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consisting of a nave, chancel, northern transept, and a plain square 
tower at the west end. As can be seen from the illustration which 
we give of the building, it has nothing whatever of interest about it, 
except the fact that it is the modern representative of the ancient 
cathedral church of the diocese of Connor, and occupies the ancient 
site. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, CONNOR, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


The chapter of Connor was returned in 1868 as consisting of 
dean, archdeacon, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and four pre- 
bendaries. As such it originated in 1609, when James I. thus 
constituted it. Before the Reformation there seems to have been no 
chapter, as the ‘‘ archdeacon and clergy of Connor” are spoken of 
as the body who elected the bishops. In 1868 the members of the 
chapter made return that none of them had any duties to perform,* 
and they also stated that “the parish Church of Lisburn is used as 
the Cathedral.”+ 





. Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners on the Revenues and Condition of 
the Established Church (Ireland), 1868, p. 78. 
+ Tbid., p. 37. 
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DERRY. 
[St. Columb.) 


The bishopric of Derry is not of very high antiquity, although it 
is the representative of a see which originated in the sixth century, 
but which was not definitely fixed in Derry itself until the year 
1279. 

Toes little is known of the history or character of the medieval 
cathedral. It seems to have been a cruciform building, and it stood 
on a different site to that occupied by the present church ; outside, 
indeed, the walls of the modern city of Londonderry to the south 
west of the Bishop’s Gate. It was greatly injured by an explosion 
of gunpowder in 1568, and the remains were afterwards wholly 
removed in 1600 by Sir Henry Docwra, at that time governor of the 
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DERRY CATHEDRAL, SOUTH SIDE, circa 1690. 


city. Dr. George Downham, who was bishop of Derry from 1619 to 
1634, has left a manuscript “ Account of the State of the Diocese 
of Derry in 1622,” which is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. From what Bishop Downham says in this 
document, we learn that not merely were there “ not so much as any 
ruins left” of the ancient cathedral, but that no church (cathedral 
or parochial) had been built at the time, to take its place in 
Londonderry. 

The present cathedral, owing to its position as one of the chief 
buildings in an important city like Londonderry, is well known, and 
has been frequently described and illustrated. It scarcely comes, 
therefore, within the scope of our observation in the present series 
of notes, and we shall only give a very brief account of it. 
It was begun in 1628, and was finished in 1633, at a cost of about 
44,000, which was borne by the corporation of the city of London. 
The original plan was that of an oblong, with a square tower at the 
west-end. The oblong or body of the church is divided by two 
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rows of pillars into a central, and two side aisles, after the manner 
of a portion of a medieval church; the eastern end serving till 
recently as a quasi-chancel, or sanctuary. The style adopted is 
perpendicular, and the building is a very interesting instance of the 
survival of medieval feeling, as regards its architectural features. 
This is well seen in the pillars, and in the tracery of the windows, 
and in other details. Archbishop King, writing in 1690, said of the 
church as it then stood, that “it isa goodly fabric. It has an Organ,* 
a square Steeple and a good ring of bells. It formerly had a Spire 


DERRY CATHEDRAL, THE EAST END BEFORE THE RECENT ADDITION 
OF A CHANCEL. 


of wood leaded, but it was decayed and taken down before the 
troubles. The lead was preserved till the late Siege during which 
it was used for bullets.” 

In 1778, Frederick Augustus, fourth Earl of Bristol, who was at 
that time bishop of Derry, erected a new spire at his own expense.t 
In 1802 the old tower, which supported this spire, was found to be 





* Given together with some ‘‘ massy plate”’ by Ezechiel Hopkins, bishop of 
Derry (1681-1690). See Harris’ Edition of Ware’s History of the Bishops of 
Lreland, p. 295. 

+ An engraving of the cathedral, showing Lord Bristol’s spire, which was of a 
more slender and tapering character than its successor, was published in 1780 by 
G. Kearsley, of Fleet Street, from a picture by F. Sandby, R.A 
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in so unsafe a condition, that it had to be taken down. Between the 
years 1805 and 1834, a sum of over £4,500 was spent on building a 
new tower and spire, and on making certain alterations which, with 
the exception of a structural chancel very lately added, brought the 
building into its present state. The accompanying illustrations give 
a general idea of the exterior of the church as it was at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and of the east end as it appeared 
before the recent erection of the chancel. The cathedral is also 
the parish church of Templemore. 

In 1868 the chapter was returned as consisting of five members, 
viz., the dean (whose duty was to see to the “supervision of the 
cathedral,” which is also the parish church, constituted so by charter 
of James I.), the archdeacon (whose duty was “to attend chapter 
meetings” and “to act as one of the trustees of the diocesan 
school,” and whose archidiaconal functions he facetiously defined 
as requiring him “to act as rural dean over all the other rural 
deans” !) and three prebendaries, who said that their duties were 
simply “to attend chapter meetings.’’ Two curates were employed 
at the cathedral. 


DOWN. 
The Cathedral Church of the Holy Trinity. 


The bishopric of Down was probably founded as early as the close 
of the fifth century, and originated in the foundation of an abbey by 
St. Patrick in 493. Dr. Cotton says that “the diocese was early 
united to, or incorporated in, that of Connor, but the two were 
separated in the year 1136 or 1137, and so continued till 1441, at 
which time they were again united.” This re-union of the two sees 
is still preserved both in the Protestant and Roman Catholic arrange- 
ment. At Down St. Patrick was buried, and the church, which had 
originally been dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and had been served 
by a college of secular canons, was re-dedicated by John de Courcey 
(after his subjugation of Ulster) to St. Patrick, and a body of 
Benedictine monks was introduced from St. Werburg’s monastery in 
Chester, to take the place of the ejected secular clergy. Henceforth, 
until 1541, the prior and convent formed the bishop’s chapter. 

In the year 1538, the cathedral, which had been mainly rebuilt 
about 1412, was ruthlessly demolished by Lord Grey, the Lord 
Deputy, and this formed one of the charges on which he was 
executed in 1541. The ruins of the ancient cathedral are thus 
described by Archdall: ‘‘ The roof was supported by five handsome 
arches which composed a central aisle of twenty-six feet in breadth, 
two lateral ones of thirteen feet each, and the whole structure is one 
hundred feet long. The heads of the pillars and arches, the tops of 
the windows, and many niches in the walls, were adorned with a variety 
of sculptures, some parts of which yet remain. At the east end is a 
very lofty and magnificent window, and over it are three handsome 
niches, in which niches the pedestals, whereon stood the Saints 
Patrick, Colomb, and Brigid still remain. Adjoining the east end of 
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the church are two square columns, in one of which was a winding 
staircase leading to the roof.” * 

The present cathedral, although it incorporates some remains of 
the ancient building, including the east window and the niches above, 
is practically a modern erection. It was rebuilt at the end of last, 
and the beginning of the present, century. The plan of the church 
is that of a plain oblong with side aisles, and with a western tower of 
three stages. The greater part of the interior is fitted up as a choir, 
with an organ screen at the west, under which are the canopied stalls 











DOWN CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


for the members of the chapter. The bishop’s throne is placed on 
the north (not south) side, and nearer to the altar. While the church 
was in ruins, Charles II. had (as stated under Connor) appointed 
Lisburn church the cathedral church of the united dioceses. 

The chapter of Down was returned in 1868 as consisting of dean, 
archdeacon, chancellor, precentor, treasurer, and two prebendaries. 
It owes it foundation to James I., who also restored the ancient 
dedication to the Holy Trinity, in place of that to St. Patrick. All 
of the members of the chapter stated in 1868 that they had various 
duties to perform in the cathedral. 





* Monasticon Hibernicum, p. 116. 
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DROMORE. 
The Cathedral Church of Christ the Redeemer. 


The bishopric of Dromore was founded, in all probability, early in 
the sixth century ; the diocese is of small extent, and the bishopric 
being also in the middle ages a very poor one, several of the bishops 
of Dromore lived in England, and acted as suffragans in English 
dioceses. 

The ancient cathedral church was destroyed in the rebellion in the 
seventeenth century, and the present building was erected by Jeremy 
Taylor, who, while holding the sees of Down and Connor, had 
Dromore added to his charge in commendam. In this church, which 
he built at Dromore, he was himself buried in 1667. The com- 
munion plate was given by his wife. The church, indeed, owes its 
main interest to its connection with Bishop Taylor. It appears 


DROMORE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, 


originally to have been a plain oblong building, with a very plain 
square tower at the west. Within the last twenty years it has been 
*‘ restored.’’ An apse has been added at the east, and an aisle built 
on the north side. These additions are in what is called the “early 
French” style. A pretentious stone pulpit, and a font to match, have 
also been placed in the church, which is fitted up as an ordinary 
parish church, and without any stalls for the chapter, or throne for 
the bishop. We give an illustration of the exterior taken from the 
south-east. 

_ The chapter in 1868 was returned as consisting of six persons, 
viz., dean, archdeacon, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, and one 
prebendary (as such it was constituted in 1609 by charter of 
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James I.); all the members of the chapter returned their duties in 
1868 as being ‘‘ to preach in turn in the cathedral.” 

Since 1842 the Protestant bishopric of Dromore has been per- 
manently annexed to the united sees of Down and Connor. In the 
Roman catholic system the see of Dromore still retains its 
independent existence. 


KILMORE, 
(St. Phelim.] 


The bishopric of Brefnia or Tiburna was, during the episcopate of 
Andrew MacBrady in 1442, fixed at Kilmore, when St. Phelim’s 
parish church became the cathedral of the diocese, henceforth known 
as that of Kilmore. Of this cathedral church, or what remained of 
it, bishop Bedell wrote in 1630 to archbishop Laud: ‘‘ The church 
here, built, but without Bell or Steeple, Font or Chalice.”* Of this 
building, measuring internally 70 ft. in length, by 24 ft. in width, and 
occasionally referred to by bishop Bedell and others as the cathedral 
church, Harris, in his edition of Sir James Ware’s History, says: 
‘‘ Yet there are now neither Cathedral, Chapter, Canons, or Pre- 
bendarys belonging to the See. A small church at Xi/more, con- 
tigious to the Episcopal House is a Parish Church but serves for a 
Cathedral.” + 

In 1859 the foundation of a new cathedral, designed by Mr. W. 
Slater, was laid, and the building was consecrated in the year 
following. It is a small cruciform church with a central tower, which 
is capped by a short spire. The nave, which alone has side aisles, 
is of three bays. An illustration of the exterior is given in the 
Ecclesiologist,~ and one of the interior in Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century. Other descriptions and illus- 
trations may be seen elsewhere. || 

There was no chapter in 1868, but merely a dean, who stated 
his duty to be ‘‘ to preach every Sunday in the Cathedral,” and an 
archdeacon, whose duty was ‘‘ to examine and present candidates for 
ordination, and to preside at meetings of the Clergy.” 


LISBURN CATHEDRAL. 
[Christ Church.] 


As we have already mentioned under Connor, and. under Down, 
both those cathedral churches being in ruins, and the situation 
of Downpatrick inconvenient, Charles II., in 1662, by Letters 
Patent, constituted the parish church of Lisburn (otherwise Lisne- 
garvie) the cathedral church of the united dioceses of Down and 





* Life of William Bedell, D.D., Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland (London, 1685), 


P- 45- : 

t Pp. 225, 226. 

t New Series, No. C., Feb., 1860. 

\| Zhe Dublin Builder, Vol. iii., p. 586. Church of England Magazine, 
Feb. 1, 1873. Church Bells, Vol. iii., p. 241, etc. 
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Connor. Lisburn Cathedral is a very ordinary town church, of no 
antiquity or interest. In plan it is a parallelogram, with galleries 
round three of the sides. At the east end there is a small recess, 
in which the altar is placed, and in front of the altar rails there 
is a tall pulpit. There is a tower at the west end of the church, 
which is surmounted by a lofty and graceful spire, but neither as 
regards the exterior, or the internal fittings and arrangement of 
the church, is there any indication of its cathedral character. There 
are neither stalls for the chapter, nor is there a throne for the 
bishop. 

Lisburn is locally within the diocese of Connor, and since the 
rebuilding of the cathedral at Downpatrick, the cathedral of Lisburn 
has been accounted more particularly the cathedral church for 
Connor alone. 


RAPHOE. 
[ St. Zunan.| 


Raphoe is a pleasantly situated town about seven miles from Stra- 
bane railway station. The bishopric of Raphoe was founded by 
St. Eunan, according to the common account, but the exact date 





RAPHOE CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


when he lived is unknown. Dr. Cotton’s list of bishops of Raphoe 
begins in 855, although somewhat doubtfully. The existing cathedral 
church, which is cruciform in plan, with a tall square tower at the 
west, does not exhibit many signs of antiquity, but such portions 
as are ancient, are probably hidden under the rough cast on the 
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external walls, and the plaster within. The illustration of the cathe- 
dral, which we give, is taken from the south-east, and will give the 
reader a pretty good idea of the appearance the church now presents, 
which is that of a building wholly modernised, during last century, 
in outward aspect. Bishop Pooley (1702-1712) left two hundred 
pounds towards building north and south transepts, and Harris, in 
his edition of Sir J. Ware’s History, says, “‘The Legacy left by 
Bishop Pooley for adding a North and South Isle to the Cathedral 
of Raphoe hath been expended in this Bishop’s [Nicholas Forster 
1716-1742] Time; who is now employed in building a Steeple at 
the West End of this Cathedral at his own Charge.” * 

The eastern arm of Raphoe Cathedral is fitted up as the choir with 
a throne for the bishopt on the south side, and with another smaller 
one for the dean nearer the altar. Opposite, on the north side, 
there are stalls for the other clergy. Immediately outside the choir 
on the north side, is a reading desk facing west, with a pulpit above. 
The rest of the church is fitted up with old-fashioned high pews, and 
there is a gallery at the west end. 

The chapter of Raphoe was returned in 1868 as consisting of six 
persons, viz., dean, archdeacon, and four prebendaries. The dean 
returned his duties as “The supervision of the Cathedral and 
Chapter.” The archdeacon, his duties as being “to examine and 
present candidates for Ordination.” Three of the prebendaries 
returned their duties as “to attend Chapter Meetings.” The fourth, 
the prebendary of Killymard, had ‘‘ to examine accounts of Charities 
connected with the Cathedral, and to sign papers relating to them.” 

In 1834, on the death of Dr. William Bissett, bishop of Raphoe, 
the see was united to that of Derry. 





* For mention of the excellent bishop Forster’s simple and munificent charities, 
see Fasti Eccl. Hib., vol. iii., p. 354. Dr. Cotton also notes (p. 354) that a marble 
font in Raphoe Cathedral bears the inscription : ‘* Ex dono Joannis Pooley, S.T.D. 
Epis. Rapot. Anno Dom. 1706.” 

+ At the time of our visit to Raphoe Cathedral, a few years ago, observing that 
a harmonium and some benches were placed in the bishop’s throne, we learnt, 
on enquiry, that a Sunday school class was held in the throne! The throne is 
really a large last century family pew for the bishop, the bishop’s “lady,” and 
family, with a tester or canopy above it. 
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Miscellanea. 


[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of THE RELIQUARY.] 


Grant of Freewarren to WHigel de Longford, 
A.D. 1252. 


Tue Religuary seems a fit place in which to deposit a relic of 
medieval Derbyshire, in the shape of a Grant of Freewarren to Nigel 
Longford, of Longford, near Derby. The document belongs to the 
Hon. Henry Coke, of Longford Hall, who has kindly placed it in 
my hands. 

It is dated 36 Henry III. (1252), and in that same year Nigel 
Longford’s neighbour, Sir William FitzHerbert, of Norbury, obtained 
a similar grant of Freewarren, and yet another landowner in the same 
neighbourhood, Hugo Okeover, of Okeover, did the same thing four 
years later. 

The date of the Longford grant is interesting as being the very 
year in which, as the late Mr. J. R. Green says, “the strife came to 
a head” between the King and the reforming party headed by 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the second of the witnesses to 
this document. In the year 1252, Simon had been summoned 
home from Gascony, to answer the charges made against him as 
Seneschal of that crown province. On his arrival a stormy scene 
occurred between the King and his Seneschal, with hot words on 
both sides, but a formal reconciliation having been brought about, 
Simon returned again to Gascony in the autumn of 1252. It was 
during this short visit to England that the great Earl witnessed 
this Grant to Nigel Longford. 

Of the other witnesses I find from Dugdale’s History of Warwick- 
shire, that John de Plesset married Margery, daughter and heir of 
Henry, Earl of Warwick, took the title of Earl of Warwick, and died 
without issue, 47 H. 3 (1262). Ican find no mention of this John 
de Plesset in Brydge’s edition of Collins’ Peerage, although he speaks 
of a William de Plesset, Earl of Warwick, who died without issue, 
1184. 

The fourth witness is Peter of Savoy, uncle to Queen Eleanor. 
He came to England in 1241, and his memory is preserved by the 
Savoy, in London. For some time Peter of Savoy held the chief 
place at the Royal Council. 

The fifth witness I take to be he of whom Mr. Green says 
‘* Benefices were heaped in hundreds at a time on royal favourites 
like John Mansel.” 

Of the seventh witness Dugdale says: ‘‘ Ralph FitzNicholas was 
a very eminent man in his time.” Particulars about him may be 
seen in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, under Stretton Baskerville. 

The tenth witness, Robert Waleraund, seems to have taken the 
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King's side against Simon de Montfort, for in 53 Henry III., soon 
after the battle of Evesham, the manor of Charlecote was forfeited 
by Fouk de Lucy and given to Robert Waleraund, but was after- 
wards restored to its original owners. (Dugdale’s Warwickshire.) 

This Charter, which is in excellent preservation, measures 
74 by 8} inches, and has fifteen lines of writing. Pendent to it 
by four red silken cords, plaited, is the Great Seal, fairly perfect, but 
somewhat broken at the edge. The text is here printed zm extenso, 
except in the testing clause where the names are given in their 
contracted forms. 

Recp. H. C. FirzHEersBert. 
Somersal-Herbert Rectory, 
Derby. 


Copy of Grant of Freewarren to Nigel Longford. 
(penes Hon. Henry Coke, Longford Hall, 1890.) 

Henricus dei gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie Dux Normannie Aquitanie 
et Comes Andegauie Archiepiscopis Episcopis Abbatibus Prioribus Comitibus 
Baronibus Justiciariis Vicecomitibus Prepositis Ministris et omnibus Balliuis et 
fidelibus suis Salutem. Sciatis nos concessisse et hac carta nostra confirmasse 
dilecto et fideli nostro Nigello de Longeford quod ipse et heredes sui imperpetuum 
habeant liberam Warennam in omnibus dominicis terris suis manerii sui de 
Longeford in Comitatu Derbiensi et in omnibus dominicis terris suis manerii sui 
de Athelaxton in Comitatu Stafford dum tamen terre ille non sint infra metas 
foreste nostre Ita quod nullus iniret terras illas ad fugandum in eis uel ad aliquid 
capiendum quod ad Warennam pertineat sine licencia et uoluntate ipsius Nigelli 
uel heredum suorum supra forisfacturam nostram decem librarum Quare uolumus 
et firmiter precipimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris quod predictus Nigellus et 
heredes sui imperpetuum habeant liberam Warennam in omnibus dominicis terris 
suis predictorum maneriorum suorum in Comitatibus predictis dum tamen terre 
ille non sint infra metas foreste nostre Ita quod nullus iniret terras illas ad 
fugandum in eis uel ad aliquid capiendum quod ad Warennam pertineat sine 
licentia et uoluntate ipsius Nigelli uel heredum suorum supra forisfacturam 
nostram decem librarum sicut predictum est Hiis testibus Ven’abili pre 
W. Wigdrn Epo. Simde de Monteforti Comite Leicestr®. Johé de Plesset 
Comite Warwiki. Petro de Sabaudia. Johé Maunsett prepoito de Beuerlac. 
Magr6é Willd de Kilkenny Archido Couintr®. Radé fit Nichi. Bert*mo de 
Crioyll. Johé de Lessingtén. Robto de Walerand. Robto le Noreys. Rog’o 
de Lokintofi. et aliis. Data per manum nostram apud Westmonasterium nono 
die Junii anno regni nostri tricesimo sexto. (9 June 1252). 


The seal is round, and of green wax, four inches in diameter, 
partly broken at the edge. 

OsvERSE: The King throned and wearing his crown. In the 
right hand a sword ; in the left the orb. 

Legend: [HENRI] Cvs [REX ANG]L[IE ET DOMINV]S HYBERNIE 

ReversE: The King on horseback riding to the right, in visor 
closed, with sword and shield. 

Legend: HENRICVS DVX N[ORMAN]NI[E AQVITANIE ET C]OMES 
A [NDIGAVIE] 
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Ancient Salt Making in England. 


In Volume 86 of the Lansdowne MSS., there are several papers 
which refer to salt, and salt making in England, in the sixteenth 
century. One of these papers relating to a proposal for re-establishing 
salt making in Norfolk, we print below. The subject is of con- 
siderable importance and interest, and it has never been treated 
in any work that we are aware of. In some parts of the country, 
in marsh lands near the sea shore, there are large mounds 
to be seen, some of which are of no small extent, and which 
at first sight are a puzzle to the observer, their object and use 
being far from obvious. The explanation is that they are old 
salt-hills or ‘saltcotes” connected with the manufacture of salt. 
Some very noticeable mounds of this kind are to be seen at Coatham 
in Yorkshire, near the mouth of the ‘lees, where, in the middle ages, 
a considerable industry connected with the evaporation of salt, was 
carried on. A similar trade would seem to have existed on a large 
scale in Norfolk also, and having fallen into decay, a proposal was 
made for its revival, as the document printed below indicates. 


Lansd. MSS. 86, f. 181. 


Thanswer to the suite that requireth the bringinge in of white 
salte into Norff. Yarmouth and Lynne and the portes and 
Crekes of the same may be restrayned / 


1. It wilbee as it semeth very beneficiall to the Realme and 
specially to that Contrye for Herringe ffishinge and Iselande * 
ffishinge / 

2. ‘The restraynt wilbee easye by forbiddinge all Customers theare 
to receyve any Subsedye or Custome for white salte brought thether 
ffrom beionde sea and by restrayninge all other portes to send 
thither any white salte by Certificat / 

3. The Ritchmen of the towne of yarmouth will sett vp makinge 
salte apon salte when they are sure by this restraynte to sell their 
white salte beionde sea or within the Realme at a reasonable good 
reckeninge as they must nedes be perswaded and yett shall have a 
trade still of shippinge with fetchinge of baye salte to gayne and to 
proffitt bye / 

4. This must bee provided that the workemen truly sett downe 
how many waye of white salte wilbee made of so many waye of Baye 
salte and Portingalle salte and then how many times over he 
will seethe his white salte or els at what heigh he will seeth it and 
deliver yt perfittly made / 

5- More is to bee provided that for every waye of Bayesalte 
delivered to the Saltecote by the Marchannte he receyve so muche 
agayne in white salte and pay for the rest redye monye that the 
Saltemaker shall make of encrease or ells that the merchannt agree 
with the saltemaker after the waye of Baye salte delivered and the 
encrease to bee receyved / 





* Iceland. 
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6. Yf the price of white salte of Norff. doe encrease above reason 
a provisoe to bee in the patente for the Q Ma‘ to examine the 
cause by Commission and to pull yt downe yf it bee withoute cause 
for the mayntenannce of the towne and ffishinge / 

7. The Corporacion of Yarmouth to have the searche of the true 
ffyninge vp of white salte and to loke to yt apon a payne to the Q 
Ma" to gett the towne salte a Creditt both beionde the sea and 
within the Realme / 

8. It may fortune now the Saltecotes bee destroyed in the lowe 
Contryes by theyr warres that the povertye of Norff. by the helpe of 
the Ryche for gayne will have sett vpp so many salte cotes on the 
Sea shore in a shorte time that the Marchantes of Yarmouth will 
serve many of those that the lowe Contrye sarved afore with their 
white salte / 

g. The towne of Yarmouth for to have this priveledge to one of 
their townesmen and the search yearely, wold bee bounde, their 
ffishermen shold gill and salte their heringe at the sea yearely, and 
in tyme shold provide botes ynough to ffollowe the herringe fare 
while their botes laden may goe home to packe vnder the towne 
brande which yf it bee found falty to paye ffyne and fforfayture / 

10. Yf this devise prove well other sea townes and Merchantes 
will sue for the like restraynte and licence and in tyme all Scottishe 
salte & light salte will fall away and leave to come in / 

11. It is to bee considered how the Contrye townes have bene 
served with white salte heretofore and the same provision or a better 
must bee had now from Yarmouth / 


The Assay of Plate in Devon, Cornwall, and 
Somerset, temp. Henry VIII. 


THE petition of John Wall which is transcribed from the original at 
the Record Office, throws a curiously strange and new light on the 
supervision exercised by Henry VIII. over provincial goldsmiths and 
their work in the west of England. It is not altogether easy to 
estimate off-hand its full significance; a copy of the petition was 
sent to Mr. Wilfred Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., the author of O/d English 
Plate, for his opinion, and he kindly writes as follows regarding it : 
“T think the piteous complaint of John Wall is an interesting 
illustration of the kind of way, in which Henry VIII. might be ex- 
pected to have ‘raised the wind,’ when the necessities of the 
exchequer required it. It would not at all occur to His Majesty 
that, by any charters to companies of goldsmiths here, there, or any- 
where, he or his predecessors had divested himself or themselves of 
their own paramount right to see to the due execution of laws, such 
as those of 1414 and 1423, by which penalties were reserved to the 
crown for breaches of their provisions. Perhaps, too, the appoint- 
ment of an independent agent whose expenses were paid by the 
results of his own vigilance, was no bad means of seeing whether the 
goldsmiths’ companies themselves were as diligent as they should be 
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in recovering penalties, a good share in which pertained to the 
crown. It would be all very well to make the companies answerable 
for the non-sufficiency of their own wardens, but the safest way to 
ensure the royal rights would no doubt be the occasional appoint- 
ment of a roving Commissioner, who should see for himself how the 
companies did their work. John Wall was something like the 
travelling railway ticket collectors of our own times, who so 
pleasantly and unexpectedly interview those who travel, by in- 
advertence, in carriages of a higher class than is indicated on the 
tickets with which they are provided. 

“Such documents as this complaint, throw a personal and side 
light upon the older sort of history, based upon public acts alone as 
distinguished from private memoranda, and the working of every day 
life.” 

P.R.O., State Papers, Vol. ix., 876. 


To the King o* sou’eyne lorde and to his honorable counsell 

Pyteously céplanyth vnto yo gracious hyghnes and to yo" honorable counsello's 
yo’ pore orato and humble sbiect John Wall that where yo" grace by v'tue of yot 
gracious letters synyd wt yo" gracious hand and sealyd wt yoF greate Seale dide 
name and Appoynt yor seide pore sbiect John Wall & one Harry atwyll to serche 
ingire and to trye all manfi plate of sylu’ Amongf all and singler golde 
smythes in the countes of Devon Cornewall & Som’set & all such plate of sylu’ 
there founde beyng not good and sufficient according to yo’ laws to make sease3z 
therof / making St wittm Courtney s‘ thomas denyes and s* John fulforde Knyghtf 
or one of them puye therto / And the same plate so founde to conuey and bring 
up to yo® honorable counsell attending vppon yo' psone to the intent that in yor 
sterr chambr it myght beknowen and tryed as shall be Req’site/ So it is now 
moste gracious lorde that yo" seide sBiect John Wall hath serchide tryed and 
founde out c’teyne false and euyll plate not made According to yo" laws to the 
nober of v°lxxx oz and more and seasyd the same plate and made the saide 
s* wittm Courtney s* thomas deynes (séc) and s* John fulforde or one of them puy 
therto and brought it vp to yo seide honorable counsell in london where it hath 
ben Assayde tryed and founde not good/ some of it xxd weyght worse than 
st’ling in a th weyght some xxx‘ and some xld -Weyght worse in the tb weyght / 
The serching finding and bringing vp of the seyde false made plate & Attendance 
there vppon hath put yor saide orato’ John Wall in costf and chargf to the same 
forty m*kf and Aboue. Jn consyderacon whereof and for so myche as the Actf 
of the pliament of this Realme dothe geue to yo¥ seide orato™ John Wall the moyte 
of all the seyde plate so founde seasyd & forfeyt / That it may please yo" gracious 
highnes and & (sic) yo honorable counsell to be so good and gracious vnto yot 
seyde orato' John Wall that he may be Rewardyd therefore and to haue the moyte 
or the valew therof / According to yo' laws/ And yor said orato shall dayly 
pray for the noble ps'uacon of your gracious hyghnes and of your most honorable 
counsell longe to édure 


[Endorsed : The byll of compleynt of John Walle.] 


There is no clue as to the exact date of the petition except 
that as Sir William Courtenay, who is mentioned in it, died during 
November, 1535, it must necessarily be prior to that date. 
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HA Worksbire Knight and his Wife in the 
Fitteentb Century. 


Tue following articles of agreement between Sir William Ryther, 
knight, and Sybil, his wife, are very curious, both from the quaintness 
of the language in which they are expressed, as also from the light 
they throw on the state of society in the upper middle classes at that 
time. ‘They were both persons of some importance. The husband 
owned the manor of Ryther, some twelve miles south-west of York, 
in the church of which many of his family lie buried ; and his wife 
was one of the daughters and co-heiresses of Sir William de Alde- 
burgh, of Harewood Castle, near Leeds, now the seat of the Earl of 
Harewood. The ratification of these articles in a certain high 
chamber within the archbishop’s manor of Cawood, a short distance 
from Ryther, on the roth of March, 1408-9, was a very.solemn pro- 
ceeding. Sir William appeared in person before the archbishop, 
Henry Bowet, who had possession of the see between the years 1407 
and 1426, and swore on the sacred Gospels that he would faithfully 
and inviolably observe the articles hereafter given, which were then 
written on a certain schedule of parchment. It would appear from 
these that Sir William had married his wife for her inheritance, and 
solaced himself with a certain Marion of Grindon, a Durham woman, 
whom he promised to dismiss from his company. Other causes of 
dissension arose in relation to his wife’s property at Harewood, out 
of which she claimed an annuity of £22. The only word requiring 


a lengthened explanation is mahayme, or as it is written mayhem, 
which means to deprive a person of a member proper for defence in 
fight, as an arm, leg, finger, eye, or foretooth; yet not a jaw tooth, 
or the ear, or nose, because they have been supposed to be of no 
use in fighting. The other words are explained in the deed itself : 


Yes er ye articles, yt Herry, be ye grace of God, Archebisshop of sork, askys 
yt sir William of Rither salle make to hym for Sibelle, his wyfe: ffirst yt ye 
fforsayd sir William, hir lord, ne salle noght do, ne gar* do hir ne bodili harme, 
ne hir mahayme, ne bete, ne emprison, bot kepe hir in fulle ffredom alst a man of 
his degre hoghef to do his wyfe, wythouten doying or saying yat may be reprove 
or velany to hir person. Also yat hir forsayd lord salle voyd Marion of Gryndon 
out of his compaigne, and out of his and forsayd Sibelle childer compaigne, als 
long als ye forsayd Sibelle lyues, ne neuer to have at do wt ye forsayd Marion 
be way of synne. Also yat hir lord be forsayd salle neuer garre§ hir, ne compelle 
hir in no maner of wyse to aske ye endentours, ye qwylk|| ar made be twyne hir 
forsayd lord and hir kyn, and alie,{ yt es to say of his partie, of ye Castelle of 
Harewod wt ye syte, and xxij! in ye maner, als ye endentours specifies to pay 
yerly to hir forsayd ffrendys, to ye qwylk ye sourty es made vn to doryng hir lyfe, 
and yt he salle noght lett** hir neuer to dispende ye forsayd some als hir likes 
best, wt outen any distorbaunce of hym or any othir of his behalf. Also yat hir 
forsayd lord salle fynd hir, and hir forsayd mayden, and hir chaumberer, mete and 
drynk resonabely for hir astate. 





* Cause. + As. ¢ Ought. § Cause. || Which. {% Allies. ** Hinder. 
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Amongst the witnesses, of whom it is said there were very many, 
were Sir Richard Redman of Harewood, who, I believe, married a 
sister of Lady Ryther; Sir Henry Vavasour, of Haslewood ; Henry 
Fitz Henry, Esq., of Kelfield, near Stillingfleet; and James Conyn- 
geston, Rector of Rempston, in Nottinghamshire. 


W. Brown. 
Arncliff Hall, Yorkshire. 


Ratberine of Aragon’s Plate.* 
P.R.O., State Papers [Anno. 1533], Vol. vi., 340. 


A boke of the parcelles of plaite remaynnyng with the princes 
Dowager for her dailly seruice as followe that is to say 


In her Closet 


ffurst a chales with a paten gilte weing xxiiij oz 

Item two cruettes gilte in a case weing xvj oz di 

Item a bell of siluer and gilte w‘ a claper of Iron poiz viij oz di 

Item a paire of gilte candilstickes chased wrethent —xxxiij 0z 

Item a holiwater stocke w‘ a sprincle parcel gilte with } 
H and E crowned} weing 

Item a paire of baisons gilte with tharmes of Wolster§ 
and england weing 

Item a gilte paxe w' the Image of S Ierom|| weing _— xj oz di 

Item an Image of seint barbara w‘ a towre and a 
rede in her hand all gilte standing vppon a fote 
siluer and gilte w' a Vice of siluer vndre the fote 
poiz 

Item an Image of seint Peter standing vppon:a base 
w' a boxe & a key all gilte w‘ ij silu’ pynnes}xxxiiij oz 
vnder the base 

Item an Image of seint Margarete gilte w' a crowne 
and a crosse standing vppon a dragon with two 
winges & a writhen taille standing vpon a base w'}-xxxj oz di 
a rose porculious and flowre de luces all gilte with 
two pynnes of silver w‘in the base weing 

Item an Image of our lady w‘ a crowne a childe and 
a sceptour standing vppon a base all gilte w' mo a oz di 
pynnes of siluer vndre the base weing 


xviij 0z 


}1xvij 0z 


+Xxxlij Oz iij qrt 








* The few contractions used in the original are here expanded, italics being 
used to indicate each expanded syllable as it occurs. 

+ t.¢., twisted. 

t Probably for Henry VII., and Elizabeth of York. 

§ z.e., Ulster. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III., married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of William, Earl of Ulster, and from this union 
Edward IV. was descended in the fifth generation. 

|| An unusual device for a paxe. 

2.¢., & Screw. 
8 
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Item an Image of seint Katerin with a crowne a 
whele and a sword standing vppon a base all ete i oz 
w' two pynnes of siluer vndre the base poiz 

Item an Image of seint John Baptist w' a boke and «| 
white lambe standing vppon a base all gilte with }lviij oz 
three pynnes of siluer vndre the base } 

Item a crucifix of the Spanyshe worke standing "ppon| 
afote of her owne plate weing 

Item a small crucifix gilte of her owne Xxxiij oz di 

Item a littil gilte boxe for singyng brede of her owne vj oz 


Item a besannt of golde of the trinite and our rad no entry] 
of her owne ™ 


In her Pantry 


iilij*xv oz 


Item a salte of golde chased rocky w' a eg on 
enamiled white and blakke about the knop weing }° J 
Item a spone of golde w‘ a rose budde at thend & a) 

porculious pounsed weing j 
Item two saltes gilte w'out a couer viij square & 
grauen w‘ roses and flowre de luces weing 
Item a salte viij square gilte w'out a couer chased 
with porculious and roses weing 
Item a salte playne vj square w‘out a couer xxij Oz qrt 
Item two saltes parcell gilte chased vpright weing xix 0z qrt 
Item v saltes vj square parcell gilte weing togethers xx oz di qrt 
Item viij gilte spones with brodde knoppes aes: 
the enamiles at thendes weing 
Item xij spones white w' gilte knoppes writhen at 
thendes weing 


ijoz caret ij*vj* 


} xx) oz di 
| xii oz qrt di 


XV Oz iij qrt 
# oz di 


In her Seller/ 


Item a gilte cup with a couer hauyng vppon the 
knop a castell weing | 
Item a cuppe of assey* gilte weing [no entry] 
Item vj boolles w' a couer gilte chased writhen w' 
a double ryng & a porculious vppon the couer 
Item vj boolles parcell gilte w‘out a couer playne ccxj 0z 
Item vj other boolles pavrcell gilte w'out a cou’ 
weing 
Item two pottes viij square gilte chased weing cxvij oz qrt 
Item ij pottes gilte chased writhen weing ccj oz iij qrt 
Item two pottes gilte playne weing CXXxxij 0z 
Item two pottes playne w‘ round cou’s white weing _—ciiij™xv oz di 
Item two pottes white pere fasshion with knoppes 
behind the couers weing togethirs 
Item two pottes playne white with couers of helmet 
fasshion weing togethers 


| xx oz di 
}eoxx Oz 


}elxxviij oz 


heii oz 


| ciiijxv oz di 





* See regarding cups of assey, O/d English Plate (3rd Edition), p. 239. 
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Item an aile pot white with two round knoppes behind 
the couer weing 

Item two bottilles parcell gilte with cheynes and 
stoppelles white weing 

Item a chafinge disshe of siluer with ringes like Ees 
weing 


} xx oz 


clxx oz di 


[no entry] 


In her ewry 


Item a baison gilte with the Kinges armes in the 
bussell* in the bothome weing 

Item a paire of couered baisons gilte chased with 
esteriget feddirs w' the Kinges armes weing 


} ij oz di 
Item a baison parcell gilte with a portculious in ay 


cxl oz 


bothome weing Ixxvj 0z 


Item an other baison parcell gilte w‘ a portculious 
also in the bothome weing 

Item an ewer gilte with the Kinges armes in the 
bussell of the couer weing 

Item an ewer parcelles gilte playne weing XXXV OZ 

Item an ewer white playnne weing Xxxix 0z di 

Item a cup of assey gilte weing Vv 02 iij qrt 


Ixxvj oz di 


XXviij Oz qrt 


In her channdry 


Item xiij channdillers parcell gilte weingt 

Item two channdillers parcell gilte weing 

Item one chandiller parcel gilte weing 

Item ix chandillers of her owne plaite weing 
In her confessionary 


Item viij spice plate disshes white of ij sortes weing 


In her Scullery 


Item xj white chargers weing togethirs 
Item | white platters weing togethirs 
Item xj white disshes weing togethirs 


In her Sawcery 
Item xj white sawcers weing togethirs 
In her pitcher hous 


Item one pot parcell gilte weing 
Item two boolles playne parcell gilte with lowe feete weing 


parcell of the serieannt of the ewry indentur 
Item a baison and an ewer parcell gilte weing 





* Bussell, a small boss. + Esterige, ostrich. 
+ There is no weight given for this or for any of the subsequent articles. 
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Quarterly Hotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 
[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Reliquary,” and are chiefly 


supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies.) 


On January 8th the following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the SocieTy OF 
ANTIQUARIES: Messrs.. A. A. Arnold, L. Evans, R. G. Rice, W. Flower, 
J. Crowdy, M.A., J. L.’ André, T. F. Kirby, M.A., C. H. Athill, J. A. Gotch, 
C. Butler, C. R. Rivington, and the Revs. Dr. A. Jessop and C. L. Acland, M.A. 


& ® 

At the meeting on Feb. 26th Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, M.A., exhibited a thirteenth century Mace- 
head belonging to the borough of Ilchester in 
Somerset. It is of latten, 74 inches in height, 
and is mounted on a pole 7 feet 4 inches in length, 
which is painted black, and has on the upper part 
the royal arms (1816—1837), and on the lower 
part the arms of IIchester (a crescent with a 
mullet above). The Mace-head is ornamented 
with four statuettes under trefoiled canopies. 
Three of the figures represent kings, one of whom 
has long hair; the fourth figure is that of an 
angel. The left hand of each figure appears to 
have held some object, but in every case this is 
broken off. From the spandrels of the arches 
projected ornamental spikes, but two of the four 
are now broken. Under the figures is an inscrip- 
tion in two lines in raised letters : 


> IE SV DE DRVERIE 
>] NE ME DVNET MIE 


which appears to mean here, “‘I am a badge of 
amity, do not give me away (or forget me.”) The 
same inscription appears on a gold ring belonging 
to Dr. John Evans, the President of the Society, 
and on a gold brooch in the collection of Mr. 
A. W. Franks, C.B., V.P.S.A. (both of which 
were exhibited beside the mace). In these cases, 
however, the inscription shows them to have been 
gages @amour. Mr. Wope suggested that, not- 
withstanding the unusual treatment, the figures 
most probably represented the Three Kings of 
Cologne ; a view which was concurred in by those 
present. There is, however, nothing to indicate 
why such a device should have been chosen, or 
why so curious a motto should accompany it. 
The illustration which we give of this remarkable 
object affords a better general idea of the Mace- 
head than it is possible to convey by a verbal 
description. Speaking of this discovery, we may 
state that we believe that Mr. Hope is still busily 
engaged in prepating his book on the Corporation 
Plate and Insignia of Office of the Cities and Cor- 
porate Towns of England and Wales, which is now 
in a very forward state; a considerable portion, 
ILCHESTER MACE-HEAD. _ indeed, having already passed through the press. 
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At the meeting of the Society on Feb. 5th, Mr. George Payne described the dis- 
covery of a dene hole with Roman remains, at Plumstead. Mr. A. Higgins, at 
the same meeting, read the first portion of a paper on the Church of St. Francis 
at Rimini; and at the meeting of the Society on Feb. 12th, Mr. G. Leveson- 
Gower, M.P., exhibited a large quantity of pottery which has been lately found 
in Surrey, at Limpsficld and Oxted. The pottery discovered and described by 
Mr. Leveson-Gower was both Roman and medieval. Mr. Higgins, at the same 
meeting, read the concluding portion of his paper on the Church of St. Francis at 
Rimini. 
® ® # 

On Feb. 19th Sir J. Charles Robinson exhibited a gold cross of the fourteenth 
century, containing a supposed relic of the true Cross. The base, which is silver 
gilt, rests on four feet, and bears a double gold cross, ornamented with the four 
Evangelistic symbols, the whole standing two feet in height. The cross is richly 
enamelled, and has the arms of Hungary and France, and an inscription in a 
lozenge at the top, attesting the relic to be the wood of the true Cross. Below a 
crystal plaque in front. is the relic itself, which seems to be a piece of cypress wood, 
and is six inches in length and about half an inch in width. The cross was pur- 
chased in Vienna about ten years ago, and has suffered a good deal from a series 
of ‘* restorations,” chiefly made in the sixteenth century. The cross probably 
dates from about 1350, and has most likely been alienated from some monastery, 
where it had been restored from time to time. - It exhibits, as the President (Dr. 
John Evans) remarked, quite an epitome of the history of enamelling, 


& & ® 


On March 5th the following gentlemen were elected Fellows: Messrs. H. J. 
Haverfield, M. Pope, R. D. Radcliffe, M.A., E, O’Callaghan, G. M. Arnold, 
C, J. Jackson, A. Gibbons, the Revs. Dr. J, J. Raven and Canon Routledge, and 
the Worshipful L. T. Dibdin, M.A., Chancellor of Durham and Rochester. 

By the death, on Feb. 21st, of the Earl of Albemarle, the Society has lost its 


senior Fellow. Lord Albemarle, who fought at the battle of Waterloo, having 
been elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries as long ago as March 8th, 


1827. 
& % # 


The many friends of Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., will welcome the third 
and posthumous volume of his pleasant RETROSPECTIONS, Social and Archzo- 
logical, edited by his friend Mr. John Green Waller, F.S.A. The volume is full 
of genial personal reminiscences and pleasant records of the author’s archeological 
friendships and pursuits. It contains also some reminiscences of Mr. John Clayton, 
of Newcastle, including a letter from the elder brother of that veteran antiquary, 
describing the writer’s schooldays at Harrow and his youthful friendship with 
Lord Byron and the second Sir Robert Peel. 


% * ® 


At the General Meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on 
Wednesday, Feb. 18th, two communications were read by Mr. J. Willis Clark, 
M.A., F,S.A., of Trinity College: (1) On the Architectural History of the 
church and conventual buildings of the Augustinian priory at Barnwell ; (2) On 
a Book of Observances of the Austin canons. 

The principal authority used in both papers is a manuscript volume in the 
British Museum,* usually referred to as ‘‘ The Barnwell Cartulary,” or, ‘* The 
Barnwell Register.” The author’s own title is, however, much to be preferred, 
viz. : Liber memorandorum Ecclesie de Bernwelle. The contents, of a very mis- 
cellaneous character, are roughly sorted into seven books, prefaced by an excellent 
Table of Contents and a Calendar. The eighth book, which has hitherto passed 
unnoticed, contains a Comsuetudinarium, or Book of Observances, of the Austin 
canons. The whole manuscript is written in a large, clear, uniform hand, and 
internal evidence shows that it was finished in 1296. 





* MSS. Harl. 3601. 
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Mr. Clark observed that the Augustinian order was first established in 
Cambridge in 1092, by Picot, the Norman Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, who built 
a small house for six canons close to the castle. This house Pain Peverel 
transferred in 1112 to ‘‘a much more convenient site” at Barnwell, granted to 
him by King Henry I. There he set about building ‘‘a church of wonderful 
beauty and massive construction (ecclesiam mire pulchritudinis et ponderosi 
operis),” and so large, ‘that it would have extended as far as the high road.” 
He died, however, in 1122 or 1123, before its completion, and was buried ‘‘ on 
the north side of the high altar,” a piece of history which indicates that the 
building had made considerable progress. After his death, little or nothing was 
done until 1165. In that year canon Robert was elected Prior, ‘‘a man of 
unheard-of strictness and austerity,” but who was evidently an administrator of 
rare ability. ‘‘ He associated with himself,” we are told, “‘a distinguished 
soldier named Everard de Beche, by whose advice and assistance he pulled down 
to the foundations the church which had been nobly commenced by Pain Peverel 
aforesaid, and completed another of more suitable character. This church was 
consecrated by the bishop of Ely, in honour of St. Giles and St. Andrew, 21 April, 
1191. Upto this time the canons had probably lived in wooden houses; but, during 
the tenure of office of Laurence de Stanesfeld, ninth prior (1213—1251), we read of 
the construction of the frater, the farmery, the great guest hall, the granary, the 
bakehouse and brewhouse, the stable, the inner and outer gate house, and the 
chapel of St. Edmund. The chapel of the Infirmary was consecrated 2 October, 
1222; the chapel of St. Edmund, 21 January, 1229. Jolanus de Thorley, eleventh 
prior (1254-1265), built the prior’s lodging and chapel, and rebuilt part of the 
cloister and chapter-house. The dates of these works fall very conveniently into 
three periods: (1) 1112—1165; (2) 1165—1208 ; (3) 1208—1265. During the 
first the church was begun on a grand scale, and, on the evidence of the date, in 
the Norman style. In the second the original plan was completely changed, and 
the church completed in the early English style, on the same evidence. In the 
third, the conventual buildings were erected. In 1287 the tower, which probably 
stood at the intersection of the nave, choir, and transept, was struck by lightning 


and set on fire. The flames spread to the choir, which was so seriously damaged 
that two years were spent in rebuilding it. 


& ® ® 


After the dissolution, the buildings of the abbey were used as a quarry ; but, 
notwithstanding this indiscriminate destruction, a good deal was still standing in 
1810, and the plan of the whole could be made out. In that year, however, the 
ancient foundations were dug up, and the ground levelled. Since then, a von- 
siderable portion of the site has been removed in the course of digging for gravel. 
When the property was bought by Mr. Sturton in 1886, he made over the small 
building that still remains to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and gave leave 
to make any excavations that were thought proper on the rest of the site. A 
good deal of digging was undertaken, but with little result. The bases of three 
columns were found, which may have belonged to the cloister, and also a well, 
and the remains of what look like ovens. As regards the arrangement of the 
buildings, it seems certain that the church was on the south side, instead of on the 
north side as usual. A plan was shown on which the probable arrangement of an 
Augustinian house was laid down. It was conjectured that the existing building 
was part of the prior’s lodging, and formed the corner of a court external to the 


principal quadrangle. 
® ® ® 


The Consuetudinary, or, as the author calls it, ‘‘a short treatise on the obser- 
vances of canons regular in accordance with their Rule,” prescribes, in the most 
minute manner, how the brethren are to behave in the deni, the dorter, the 
frater, the cloister, etc. ; and what are the specific duties of the principal officers 
of the house. As might be expected, knowledge is assumed on many points 
which are obscure to us, and on which we should gladly have had fuller informa- 
tion ; but, notwithstanding, a graphic picture of the daily life of a great religious 
house is set before us. The writer begins by pointing out that as many ways lead 
to the earthly Jerusalem, so many lead to the heavenly. Canons regular have for 
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their guidance thither the Rule of St. Augustine ; but, lest they ‘‘ should wander 
away from the Rule there are given to them in addition observances in accordance 
with it, handed down from remote ages, and approved among holy fathers in all 
quarters of the world ; in order that those who have one dress, one Rule, and one 
profession, might have one conformity in their regular observances, and a safe 
watch-tower in their battle against sin.” After the preface, which occupies five 
chapters, we come to those which deal with the officers of the house: the prior 
(here called prelate), and his subordinates, or obedienciarit. These are: the 
prior; the third prior; the precentor or armarius (librarian), who is to have an 
assistant called succentor; the sacrist and sub-sacrist; the hall-butler 
(Refectorarius), with his servitor; the almoner; the chief cellarer, and the 
sub-cellarer ; the kitchen steward (Coguinarius), with his assistant ; the steward 
of the granary (Granatorius); the receivers (Receptores), the number of which is 
not specified ; the steward of the guest-house (Hospz/arius), with his servant ; the 
chamberlain (Camerarius) ; and the master of the infirmary (/zfirmarius). The 
prelate was elected by the brethren, but, once in office, was to exercise a despotic 
sway from which there was no appeal, and to be treated with obsequious 
deference. Next to him came the sub-prior. Besides certain specified duties, as 
the awakening of the brethren in the dorter in the morning, he was generally to 
bear the same relation to the prelate as a college vice-master does to the master. 
The third prior stood in a similar relation to the sub-prior. His principal duty 
was to go round the house at night, and see that all was safe, and no brother 
lingering where he ought not to be. In matters temporal the prelate depended 
mainly on the chief cellarer (Cel/erarius Major), who is called his ‘‘ right hand.” 
He was assisted by the steward of the granary (Granatorius), who seems to have 
acted as an agent, and by the receivers, to whom the rents and other monies were 
paid, The services were directed by the precentor (who was also librarian 
and archivist), and the sacrist and sub-sacrist. There was also a priest appointed 
for each week called Hebdomadarius. The sacrist and sub-sacrist were called 
“‘the guardians of the church ;” in winter they slept in it, and took their meals in 
it. The directions for the ritual are very minute and curious; but we cannot 
enter into a discussion of them here, 


% ® & 


After the morning or chapter-mass the brothers went to chapter, which was 
presided over by the prelate, or, in his absence, by the sub-prior. In chapter, 
which all brethren were bound to attend, the ordinary business of the house 
was transacted, and the offences committed during the previous twenty-four 
hours made public and punished. Chapter was succeeded by Terce; then 
came High Mass, followed by Sext. After this the brethren went to dinner 
in the frater. The food consisted of fish, meat, and vegetables, and apparently 
did not vary, for the almoner is directed ‘‘ to make up every day for ever three 
plates for the use of three poor men; viz., of the remnants of bread, meat, 
fish, and occasionally of vegetables left over.” Cooked fruit is also mentioned. 
The directions for the care of the frater, and for the behaviour of the brethren 
in it, are very minute and curious, Scrupulous cleanliness is insisted upon ; 
and, besides, it is to be beautified in summer with fresh flowers, and made 
sweet with mint and fennel. Fly-catchers also are to be provided. After 
dinner the brethren went, in summer, to the dorter for a siesta. They were 
awakened by a bell for Nones; after which came collation (the drinking of 
a glass of beer in the frater, followed by a reading in the chapter house) ; 
then Vespers; then supper; and lastly, Compline. This over, they retired to 
their beds in the dorter. Silence was to be kept, as directed by the Rule, from 
morning till after chapter. After chapter the brethren might converse in the 
cloister till the bell rang for Terce. After this there was to be no more conversa- 
tion until the same time on the following day. Silence might, however, be 
broken in the event of four accidents, viz., robbers; sickness; fire; workmen. 
If strangers of rank, whether lay or clerical, visited the convent, they might be 
spoken to; and a few words might be used at meals. If brethren were compelled 
to speak during the hours of silence they might do so in the parlour. 


% ® So 
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The curious custom of bleeding (minutio) has a chapter devoted to it from which 
Mr. Clark quoted the following short extract : 


‘* Those who intend to be bled ought to ask leave of the president in chapter, 
and, having received a bleeding licence, are to leave the quire after the gospel at 
High Mass, and to be bled at the usual place in the Infirmary. * * After 
an interval of seven weeks permission to be bled is not to be refused, except for a 
reasonable cause. Those who have been bled ought to take their meals for three 
days in the Infirmary. During this interval they ought not to enter the quire for 
Matins or the other Hours.” * * * 


After speaking of the special provision to be made for their creature comforts in 
the infirmary, the writer adds : 


‘* Those who have been bled ought, during that period, to lead a life of joy and 
freedom from care in comfort and happiness. Nor ought they in any way to 
annoy each other with sarcastic or abusive language. On this account they ought 
all to be circumspect, to abstain from jeers and evil-speaking, and also from 
games of dice and chess, and other games unsuitable to those who lead a religious 
life.” 


Here our summary of Mr. Clark’s valuable communication to the Cambridge 
Society regarding this curious compilation must end. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that interesting notices are given of the regulations for the infirmary, the 
office of the almoner, the duties of the lay-brethren or conversi, and the selection 
and reception of novices. 


& ® ® 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SocieTY was held recently, and we are glad to find 
that its report was in many respects encouraging. The Society has, however, 
to lament the decease of its president, the late Earl Beauchamp, who was one of 
its founders ; and the committee, in the report which was read, also expressed 
regret for the loss of the Society’s patron, Bishop Philpott, now retired to Cam- 
bridge, and also of the Rev. Canon Creighton, who has been nominated to the See 
of Peterborough. The latter gentleman had greatly assisted the Society by his 
valuable lectures and papers. Sir Edmund Lechemere, Bart., M.P., was elected 
to succeed Lord Beauchamp as president. He, like the late president, is one of 
the original founders of the Society. With regard to funds, the balance in hand 
is nearly £80. The committee congratulated the Society on being so well 
represented in the last volume of the Report of the Associated Societies by a 
valuable paper from Canon Creighton, ‘*On the Italian Bishops of Worcester 
preceding the Reformation,” and by a contribution from the Rev. T. W. Wood, 
vicar of Eldersfield, on Severn End, the ancient seat of the Lechmere family. 


& % % 


During the year the Society’s literary possessions had been largely increased by 
the gift of drawings, sketches, books, and pamphlets, historical and architectural, 
the collection of the late Mr. S. Walker, who had been for many years hon. 
secretary, The report next reviewed some local works which had been recently 
published, including the Rev. J. R. Burton’s History of Kidderminster, Mr. 
Amphlett’s History of Clent, and Rev. F. T. Marsh’s History of the Commandery 
at Worcester ; and expressed great satisfaction at the important additions thus 
made to the history of the county, observing that “If in every parish of the 
county the incumbent, or some other qualified person, would perform a similar 
service, Worcestershire would stand unrivalled in the kingdom for the completion 
of its historical researches.” Excursions to Birmingham, Aston Hall and Church, 
and King’s Norton, had been made in the summer, and papers had been read by 
the Rev. A. S. Porter ‘‘ On the Seals of the Bishops of Worcester,” by Mr. Noake 
(hon, sec.) ‘On the table-talk of Bishop Hough,” and by Mr. Salt-Brassington 
**On the manor of King’s Norton,” all of which will appear in the next annual 
volume. The committee and other officers were elected, and the usual votes of 
thanks passed, 
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We regret to learn that about a year ago a very interesting bell at Spennithorne 
Church, Yorkshire, was re-cast. Had the very interesting character of the bell 
in question been understood by the local authorities, we feel sure from what we 
have learnt, the bell would not have been sent to the foundry to be broken up. 
Unfortunately, thuse who committed the lamentable act of destruction, were in 
entire ignorance of the serious mischief they were perpetrating. It is the old, old 
story over again, and we only refer to it here to express a wish that before clergy 
and churchwardens part with any of their church goods, they would consult some 
competent antiquary for advice. In the present instance that advice was sought, 
but unfortunately too late to save the bell. 


& & so 


In the Parish Register of Spennithorne there is an entry written (probably by a 
Rector of the name of Crossfield) in January, 1666, which states that: ‘* William 
Appleton of ffarmby about a hundred years agoe (as ancient inhabitants there 
relate) did of his proper cost and charge build the North Isle of the Church and 
likewise bestow the Second Bell in the Steeple as his name upon it seems to 
import.” From an indifferent rubbing of this bell inscription, taken before it was 
destroyed, and which has been submitted to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and 
others for interpretation, it would appear to have read : 


+ Ih@SVS : VILYAM : APPILGOU : OFHIAPBD : GARG : 
MAK : DIS : B&L 


A blundered rendering of + IHESUS. WILLIAM APPILTON OF HIS 
OWN CHARGE MADE DIS BELL. It will be seen from this what a very 
interesting bell has been destroyed, and we think it well to put the account of it, 
as far as we can, on record in our pages. 


% % ® 


At the annual meeting of the YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
held at Leeds, Lord Herries was elected President for the East Riding, in place 
of the late Dr. Thomson, Archbishop of York. The annual excursion is to be 
made to Middleham and Jervaux, with a supplementary and less formal excursion 
to Pontefract, late in the autumn. We think the Association would do wisely to 
have an excursion in each Riding every summer. The number of members in the 
East and North Ridings is very small, and it would be well to make the 
Association more generally known in those parts. At present it is too much of a 
West Riding society, and this can only be corrected by excursions to, and 
meetings in, the different towns and places of interest in the north and east of the 
county. We are aware that of late many places in those Ridings have been 
selected, but sufficient trouble has not been taken to stir up local interest among 
the residents in the districts visited. This would best be effected by the annual 
and other meetings being, from time to time, held in towns like Hull, Scarborough, 
Middlesbrough, Whitby, Malton, and others. The work done by the Association 
is very thorough of its kind, so that it is a matter for regret that its influence is 
not more widely felt and appreciated throughout the whole of the great county of 


Yorkshire. 
& % % 


Turning to one of the most energetic of the smaller societies, we have to 
record the continued vigour and prosperity of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. It appears from the report of that society that 
during the twelve months preceding the annual meeting, forty new subscribers had 
been added to the society, making the present number of members 224. Papers 
had been contributed by members of the society, viz.: a paper on the various 
excursions of the society, by Mr. George Hepworth, with magic-lantern illustra- 
tions ; one by the president, Mr. T. T. Empsall, on ‘‘ Bradford in the latter part 
of the Seventeenth Century”’; one by Mr. W. Scruton, on ‘‘ Some Fragments of 
Bradford History” ; another by Mr. John Lister, M.A., on ‘*The Pilgrimage of 
Grace and its Local Adherents” ; and a concluding paper by Mr. J. N. Dickons, 
on ‘*Old Newspapers.” The various excursions had, with one exception, been 
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well patronised, and, with the exception named, were conducted without entailing 
any loss upon the society’s funds. The most popular were those to Skipton 
Castle, Woodsome and Almondbury, Holker and Cartmel, and Boroughbridge 
and Aldborough. Attention was called to the publication of the sixth part of the 
Bradford Antiquary, which has just been issued, and to the meagre attendance at 
the society’s monthly meetings, which was regarded as only a poor return for the 
pains bestowed upon the preparation of papers. The financial statement showed 
a balance to the credit of the society of £62, in addition to the stock of the 
Antiquary, valued at £207. 


® ® ® 


Mr. James Halcro, Swanbister, in the parish of Orphir, Orkney, has discovered 
on his farm an urn and a small stone cist. The urn, which is of steatite, and 
assignable to the period of Norse paganism, is about 16 inches high and 15 inches 
wide, with a plain molding outside about three inches below the rim. The 
articles were not found in a tumulus, but there is in the near neighbourhood a 
circular building somewhat resembling an ancient Orkney broch, and rude stone 
implements have previously been found near the place. 





Reviews and Wotices of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers. | 


AN INVENTORY OF THE CHURCH PLATE OF LEICESTERSHIRE, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THE Donors. By the Rev. Andrew Trollope, B.A. Two vols., 
quarto, pp. xxxvi., 628. Lezcester: Clarke and Hodgson. Price £2 2s. 


[First NoTIce.] 


Within a year of the appearance of Mr. J. E. Nightingale’s work on the church 
plate of Dorset, Mr. Trollope’s book dealing with that of Leicestershire has been 
issued from the press. Mr. Troliope’s book is an enormous advance on all the 
other books which have appeared in various localities dealing with the subject of 
the church plate; and it is no disparagement to them to say this, or as regards 
future books of the kind which are promised, to prophesy that it will be a long 
time before the standard which Mr. Trollope has set will be reached again by any 
of them. Mr. Trollope has done his work very thoroughly, and every piece of 
plate described in the volumes has passed through his hands. This is indeed as it 
should be, and we confess after some practical experience that we have no great 
faith in the use of elaborate forms sent to the bewildered country parson to fill 
up. Nor have we much faith in the system of dividing the county, or diocese, 
into districts, and apportioning each district to some volunteer. Either system 
may be used to advantage in a small way, and with caution ; but the volunteer 
who knows nothing of plate matters becomes a greater source of danger than the 
country parson’s return, if he (the volunteer) attempts to describe or interpret 
matters, and is not simply content to collect facts for someone at the head who 
knows what they mean to interpret. Circulars and forms are useful when used 
with care, for they help to obtain a general survey of what there is, and what 
there is not, besides being occasionally the means of eliciting odd pieces of infor- 
mation on other matters, which but for them would very likely have escaped 
attention, But every piece of plate of the least age or interest ought to be per- 
sonally inspected and noted by a competent hand, versed in plate and hall-marks. 

There are, it appears from Mr. Trollope’s account, six vessels in use in Leicester- 
shire of pre-Reformation date; they are the following: a chalice at Blaston St. 
Giles, a cup of the year 1512 at Wymeswold, and four patens at Great Easton, 
Tugby, Ratcliffe-on-the-Wreake, and Syston respectively. The chalice at Blaston 
St. Giles is not a new discovery, but Mr. Trollope’s excellent woodcut on page 233, 
which by his kindness we are enabled to reproduce (Plate viii.), is the first time 
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CHALICE, BLASTON St. GILES, c77ca 1480. 
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that this beautiful vessel has been illustrated. It is of the usual type of a late 
chalice, and is 54 inches in height, with a knot of open tracery, the points of 
which terminate in daisies. The foot is mullet shaped, with a crucifix amid leaf 
work engraved on the front compartment. The fronts of the mullet foot end in 
knops, formed somewhat like a Lombardic M, surmounted by a marguerite, or 
daisy. Our readers can judge of this beautiful vessel for themselves from the 
woodcut. Unfortunately it is not all original work. The bowl was renewed in 
1842, and Mr. Trollope considers that the crucifixion must have been considerably 
‘touched up” at the same time. 

The Wymeswold cup is curious. It has a wide, shallow bowl, engraved with 
a band bearing the legend: SOLI DEO HONOR ET GLORIA. The stem is short 
and conical, with a beaded rim round the foot. Two very similar vessels are 
known elsewhere, as Mr. Trollope tells us; one is at Sandwich, in Kent, and the 
other in the collection of Mr. J. Dunn Gardner. The Wymeswold cup has London 
hall-marks for 1512. 

A very remarkable paten is figured on p. 235. It is one which is preserved 
at Great Easton, and differs in some respects from all other known patens, 
There are two depressions, the second of which is octofoil, the spandrels being 
plain. In the centre is a very rude engraving of the Vernicle, and on the 
upper part of the rim is a cross. The depressions are sunk in a rounded 
manner, like those of the paten at Buckhorn Weston, in Dorset, of which we have 
given an illustration in a former number of the Re/iguary.* Mr. Trollope looks 
upon the Great Easton paten as the earliest piece of church plate in Leicestershire. 
We are, however, not altogether sure that we agree with him as to this, or with 
his theory that the paten is of a date civca 1350. We think that the peculiar 
character of the depressions of the paten links it to the undoubtedly late paten in 
Dorset. The rudely scratched engraving of the Vernicle seems to us to be an 
indication of the deterioration of art, rather than pointing to its inception. 
Early work was boldly outlined, and deeply cut. Further, the cross on the rim 
looks like a late feature, for it has never as yet been found on any paten but those 
of very late date. The eight-foiled depression, too, must not be taken as a sure 
sign of early date; it has its counterpart in a sevenfoil depression, on a decidedly 
late paten at Bristol, and is probably due to a freak on the part of the goldsmith 
who made the piece. We may, of course, be quite wrong in our estimate of the 
date of the paten at Great Easton, which we should set down as cévca 1500, but 
we have not hesitated to express our opinion, because the paten is very curious, 
and its age may well form a subject for discussion among antiquaries. It is the 
only important point in the whole of Mr. Trollope’s book, so far as we have seen, 
where we are unable to follow him, or to accept his judgment on a matter con- 
cerning any of the vessels he describes. 

The other medieval patens are: (1) at Tugby, with a sexfoil depression, and a 
vernicle as the central device; (2) at Ratcliffe-on-the-Wreake, a plain saucer 
shaped vessel, with the letters ibs in the centre ; and (3) a perfectly plain one at 
Syston. This last we should hardly have considered medieval, but for Mr. 
Trollope’s opinion that it is so. It looks as if it might be of almost any date, but 
he has examined it carefully, and has come to the conclusion that it is medieval. 
Of each of these medieval vessels, cups, and patens, Mr. Trollope has given 
excellent full-sized illustrations. In fact, one feature of the work is that of the 
very numerous and excellent illustrations with which it abounds. Every one of 
the illustrations, moreover, has the merit of being original; there is not a single 
**borrowed plume” anywhere. Even the very handsome chalice-shaped cup at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, so familiar in Mr. Cripps’ pages, is here illustrated over again 
very exactly, and the full size of the original. 

We are, unfortunately, obliged to divide our notice of Mr. Trollope’s excellent 
volumes into two sections, and this is perhaps a convenient stage at which to stop 
for the present. We must therefore postpone for the present a discussion of a 
number of exceedingly interesting matters which the book brings before the reader, 
contenting ourselves for the present with this very brief notice of the portion dealing 
with the English medieval vessels only. In a succeeding paper we propose 
to go more generally through these two volumes, and deal in a more exhaustive 





* New Series, Vol. iv., p. 20. 
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manner with their contents. Mr. Trollope’s work will hereafter be looked upon 
as one of the most successful and satisfactory of the books which have been 
published, and which deal with any branch of local archeology. The con- 
scientiousness and care with which the author has worked are beyond praise, and 
it is a pleasure to see the subject of church plate raised to the high level which it 
occupies in these two volumes, 
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WELLs WILLs, arranged in parishes, and annotated. By Frederic William 
Weaver, M.A. octavo, pp. xii., 234. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
Price 8s. 

We referred in the last number of the Re/iguary to the great value and interest 
attached to ancient wills. This is so generally recognised, that it is the more 
surprising that so few ancient wills have been printed. The volumes of the 
Surtees Society are the best known, and there are a few others scattered up and 
down, but, taking the country as a whole, it is remarkable that more has not been 
done in different counties and districts towards a systematic publication of ancient 
wills. The book before us is an extremely interesting addition to the small 
existing stock of printed wills. It contains about six hundred wills, ranging 
between the years 1528 and 1536, and connected with the county of Somerset. A 
certain number are the wills of persons who lived in the towns of Bristol and 
Taunton, but by far the greater number are the wills of simple-minded country 
folk, the ‘‘rude forefathers” of many a Somerset hamlet; and their piety is 
pleasingly shown by their bequests to their parish churches, Little it was that 
any of them possessed of worldly wealth, but of that little, a portion in each case 
went, not merely to satisfy ecclesiastical dues, but out of devotion to support the 
burning of a light before the image of some saint in the church, or to a religious 
guild connected with the parish. It is the element of quiet, simple, country life, 
which is here pictured before us in its most attractive form, which lends a charm 
to the majority of the wills in the book, and gives Mr. Weaver’s volume a distinct 
character of its own. We find in these pages few or no great names, although in 
one or two instances (such as that of Liddon at Taunton, for example) we come 
across a name which in after times has become famous, Nor have any of these 
wills long inventories of sumptuous goods, or costly jewels, and plate attached to 
them ; indeed, except for an occasional reference to such items as (p. 24), ‘‘ to 
St. Katherine’s auter a grete maser with a sylver bonde and a prent in hym of 
sylver and gylte,” or, on the same page, to ‘‘ xiij sponys called the xij apostells,” 
or, p. 82, to ‘vj sylver spones with maydenheds,” or occasional mention of a 
** flat piece,” or a ‘‘ standing cup,” plate is scarcely in evidence at all. We note, 
however, with interest that there were goldsmiths established at Taunton at this 
— which gives a satisfactory reason for the Taunton hall-mark, which is 
ound on pieces of plate some years later, 

The main feature of these Wells wills is the amount of curious information which 
they give regarding the lights burnt before the different altars and images in the 
several churches. To the Somerset student these items are of high interest and great 
value. Mr. Weaver has made a useful catalogue of the saints for whom the good 
people of Somerset in olden time seem to have had a special devotion, and in 
whose honour they burnt lights, and he has gone very thoroughly into matters 
connected with this subject. To doubtful words, or matters needing explanation 
in the wills themselves, Mr. Weaver has given useful and pithy side notes in the 
margins of the pages. These notes tell just enough, and not too much, and are a 
very satisfactory feature of the volume, being well and thoroughly done, besides 
being much to the point. The book is altogether one of much genuine interest, it 
is well printed, and simply and clearly arranged according to the parishes, which 
are given in alphabetical order. 
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THE PRYMER OR PRAYER-BOOK OF THE LAy-PEOPLE, edited from a manuscript 
about 1400, by Henry Littlehales. Crown 8vo., pp. ix., 119. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. Price 5s. 

This is a very interesting book, and if Mr. Littlehales will undertake to print 
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some other manuscript prymers as well, he will do a very useful piece of work. 
We are glad that he has in the present case contented himself with giving a 
facsimile of one page only, and has transcribed and printed the prymer as a whole. 
Its interest is far reaching. The student of English life in the middle ages is here 
brought face to face with the recognised book of prayers used by educated people 
of the wealthier classes. The student of philology will of course find very much 
to interest and instruct him ; and the liturgical scholar will greet with no small 
satisfaction the appearance in print of any of the books of prayers used by our 
forefathers in the middle ages. For, although these books are in no sense 
liturgical, yet they throw a side light on much that comes within the scope of 
enquiry and observation on the part of the student of liturgical offices. Here, 
for instance, we have the Dzrige and Placebo in English, as they must so often 
have been recited for the repose of the souls first of one, and then of another. To 
the general reader of such a book as this, the chief interest lies in the early 
vernacular forms he will come across of psalms and prayers which are familiar on 
his own lips. 

The prymer which Mr, Littlehales has transcribed and printed, belongs to the 
‘* Master Fellows and Scholars” of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [Why does 
Mr. Littlehales dedicate his book so awkwardly, to the ‘“‘ authorities of the 
College of St. John, Cambridge ?”] It begins with a calendar of considerable 
interest, but to which we cannot further refer than to say that it contains in July 
the entry that King Richard was crowned in 1377, which evidently points to 
some time during the reign of Richard II, as the date when the manuscript was 
written. We cannot go page by page through the book, as it is difficult to do so 
without oocupying more space than we can spare, but we may note one or two 
matters with advantage. One is the curious form of the Gloria Patri, which we 
do not remember to have come across before : 


‘* Joye be to thee fader and to the sone: and to the holigoost ” 


But more interesting still is the vernacular for the collect for Whitsunday. It 
is often supposed that at the Reformation, not merely were prayers newly 
composed, and put into the offices of the church, but that the rest were transla- 
tions made by Cranmer and others from the Latin collects in the pre-Reformation 
service books. The truth is, that a large number of these English versions of 
collects and prayers had been in use for generations before the Reformation, and 
that the English words, which an Anglican of to-day uses, are not the words of a 
translation from the Latin made in the sixteenth century, but are, with very little 
change, the very English words themselves which had been in use by generations 
of English people before the changes of the Reforraation period. We venture to 
quote the words of the Whitsuntide collect, from the prymer which Mr. 
Littlehales has edited, as evidence of this interesting fact. The collect is as 
follows (p. 28.) : 


“God that tau3test the hertis of thi trewe seruantes bi the liztnynge of the 
holigoost : graunt us to sauere riztfulness in the same goost. And to be ioyful 
euere more of his holy comfort. By cryst oure lord. Amen.” 


Let anyone compare this with the collect as it now stands in the Prayer Book, 
and its interest at once becomes manifest. We have, too, an interesting explana- 
tion of the abrupt manner (almost irreverent to modern ideas) in which the present 
Whitsuntide collect in the Prayer Book begins. This, however, is only one 
sample of many, which a perusal of the pages of Mr. Littlehales’ transcript of this 
highly instructive Prymer affords. We feel grateful to Mr. Littlehales for the 
book, and we trust that he will be induced to give us some more. So far as we 
can judge, his transcript seems to have been carefully and accurately made. 
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Historic Ripon. The City and the Cathedral, with plans and illustrations. 
8vo., paper backs, pp. 203. Ripon: G. Parker. Price 1s.—This is a guide-book to 
Ripon, and it contains a good deal of matter which is not, so far as we remember, 
contained in any of the other guides to Ripon, except Mr. Walbran’s ; and there seem 
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to be some items in it which even that excellent book does not contain. So far the 
present guide may fairly lay claim to its due share of praise, but before it can 
ever rank high, it must be thoroughly revised by someone whose knowledge of 
archzology is not of the elementary nature of the author’s. It isa pity that the 
book should fail in this respect, but it does. We are told, for instance, in a 
passage included within inverted commas, and accepted by the author as correct 
(although whence this precious sentence is culled we are not told), that a cathedral 
church and a monastery were formerly ‘‘ synonymous terms.” This is given to 
explain the name ‘‘ Ripon Minster.” On page 72 there is a most strange jumble, 
of which we can make nothing, except that the writer knows very little about the 
difference between the secular and regular clergy, or between a collegiate church 
and a church attached toa monastery. Opposite page 74 an indifferent illustration 
of the modern seal of the chapter of the collegiate church, as re-founded 
by James I., is called the ‘* Ancient Seal of the Collegiate church of Ripon,” 
which it certainly is not. A representation of the beautiful ancient seal is prefixed 
to Mr. Fowler’s ‘‘ Chapter Acts of Ripon,” published by Zhe Surtees Society, one 
of the most interesting, and, at the same time, thanks to the editor’s side notes, 
one of the most entertaining of archzological books ever published, a book of 
which the author of this guide might have made more use than he has. On page 
105 again we are gravely told that the medieval monogram, ibs means 
** Jesus, the Saviour of men”! We wonder the common Yorkshire superstition, 
that the letters stand for the words “I Have Suffered,” was not substituted. 
These errors in the book show how much it needs careful revision. On page 
190 we learn with much disgust that, during 1889, an ancient oak chest and the 
medieval screen were removed from the very charming, but unused chapel, of the 
hospital of St. Mary Magdalene. The last time we were in the chapel (which 
retains its original stone altar z# sztz), we found the place turned into a sort of 
depét in connection with some Church of England society ; and the person using 
the chapel had been sorting some books, and using a gum bottle and brown paper 
to cover books on the altar. We suppose the screen was in this person’s way, 
and so has now been taken down. The fate of this very interesting building calls 
aloud for the interference of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
We are grateful to the guide-book for telling us what is going on. We hope that, 
whenever a second edition is called for, the author will submit the archzological 
portion to some competent person for correction. The book aims well, is usefully 
arranged, but, as we have shown, is untrustworthy just where it ought to be 
emphatically the opposite. 
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We have also received : Collections of the Surrey Archeological Society, volume X., 
part I., which contains, besides business matter, papers by Mr. J. G. Waller 
on the remarkable Wall Paintings in St. Mary’s church, at Guildford ; others by 
Mr. A. R. Bax on the parish registers and accounts of Ockley ; the seventeenth 
century Trade Tokens of Surrey, by Mr. G. C. Williamson ; Wandsworth Manor 
House, by Mr. S. Wayland Kershaw ; the Stane Street in the parish of Capel, by 
Mr. H. E. Malden ; the Grammar School of Guildford, by Mr. D. McC. Stevens, 
An account of a remarkable brass of a knight and lady czrca 1500, said to be of the 
Compton family (this is a careful paper by Mr. J. G. Waller, and is illustrated by 
a photo-lithograph of this curious brass now belonging to the Society). This 
paper is followed by one on a monument in Streatham church, written by 
Mr. E. J. Tarver, and some notes by Mr. Mill Stephenson respecting the brass of 
William Heron and his wife Alice, which he has had the pleasure of restoring to 
Croydon church, from which it had at some period been alienated. There are 
some Surrey wills at the end of the part, followed by the “ Visitation of Surrey, 
1623,” edited by Dr. J. J. Howard. 
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From the Exeter Architectural Society we have to acknowledge Part //., 
Volume V., New Series, containing, inter alia, some Notes on the Norman work 
in Exeter cathedral, by the late Rev. J. Hellins ; a paper by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, which is illustrated in colour, on what the writer believes to be 
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a “Sacramental Tabernacle” preserved at Warkleigh church. Whether this 
very remarkable object, which Mr. Baring-Gould found in the parish chest when 
visiting Warkleigh church, is really a pix for the reservation of the Sacrament is, 
perhaps, open to question ; although it is difficult to suggest what other use there 
can have been for the box in question. It seems, however, strange that, if used 
for such a purpose, there should be no sacred ornament of any kind in the designs 
with which the box is adorned. There is also a paper by Mr. E. Ashworth on 
Holy Wells, more particularly those of Devon and Cornwall. Another paper is 
by the Rev. P. Williams on the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon ” 
(why should a Devonshire Society go beyond its borders?), and another paper by 
Mr. Ashworth ‘‘On some portions of Exeter cathedral not generally known.” 
There are also some papers on Church Plate, but they are much behind our 
present knowledge on the subject ; and the writer seems to have heard of very 
little that has been written, in recent years, on the subject. The illustrations in 
the volume are of varying degrees of merit. The picture of the medieval chalice 
and paten at Combe Pyne is a wretched affair, and it would have been better to 
have omitted it altogether. The ‘‘ Reports of Excursions,” “ Quarterly Reports,” 
etc., are quite unworthy of insertion in a volume of this character. The report of 
the visit to St. Petrox church, Dartmouth, reads as if it had been taken wholesale 
from some local newspaper. Not a word is said regarding the outrageous 
** restoration” which was perpetrated a very few years ago, when almost the 
whole of the internal interest the church possessed was destroyed. We believe 
that we are correct in saying that no professional architect was engaged, 
and that a large amount of excellent woodwork removed from the building, 
is now to be seen used as panelling in some of the houses in the parish, A 
greater piece of vandalism has seldom been perpetrated, yet not a word is said as 
to this in the *‘ Report.” We are afraid that the Society has fallen a little behind 
the times, and needs a gentle wakening up. 
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From the Powysland Club we have received No. 2, Vol. 24, of the Montgomery- 
shire collections, containing (1) Extracts from Gaol Fines relating to Montgomery- 
shire Nonconformity. (2) Montgomeryshire Dialect, both by Mr. R. Williams. 
(3) Saxon Earthworks, by the late Mr. H. H. Lines. (4) On the Family of Pughe, 
of Cwmllowi, by the Rev. G. R. Gould-Pughe. (5) The Family of Mytton, of 
Garth. (6) Royal Alliances of Powysland, by the Rev. G. Sandford. (7) 
County Council Seals of the Welsh Counties (a motley group). (8) Garreglwydd 
Stone, Aberhafesp, by Mr. Scott Owen. (9) Notes relating to Welshpool (con- 
tinued). (10) History of the Parish of Kerry (continued). (11) The Abbey of 
Cwmhir, by Mr. S. W. Williams. (12) A Bronze Matrix (illustrated), which was 
found at Loppington, Salop. It seems to have quite baffled all the local antiquaries, 
but surely it is simply a matrix for moulding pilgrims’ tokens. 
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We have also received the Report of the Associated Societies for 1889. This 
contains, besides the accounts and notes relating to local work, several excellent 
papers, including bourne (Lincolnshire), its Castle and Abbey, by the Precentor 
of Lincoln. Grimsthorpe and the Willoughby Monuments in Edenham Church, 
by Bishop Trollope. The Fens of South Lincolnshire, by Mr. W. Wheeler. The 
‘© Ordinaunces” of the Ringers in Lincoln Cathderal, by the Rev. Chr. 
Wordsworth. Lincoln Cathedrai Choir, by the Rev. A. R. Maddison. Notes on 
Silver Plate at Grimsthorpe Castle, by the Rev. A. Trollope (whose sumptuous 
volume on Leicestershire Church Plate we have noticed above). Adel Church 
(Yorkshire) : its sculptures and their symbolism. The Sculpture of the Norman and 
Transitional Periods in Northamptonshire, by Mr. J. Romilly Allen. The Ancient 
Method of fixing sepulchral brasses, by Sir Henry Dryden. The Italian Bishops 
of Worcester, by the Rev. M. Creighton, Bishop of Peterborough elect. To many 
persons this will be the most interesting paper in the number, but it is historical 
rather than archeological. Dr. Creighton is one of those writers who succeed so well, 
not merely in dealing accurately with original documents, but also in presenting their 
contents in an attractive form to the general reader. This paper well illustrates this 
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feature of Dr. Creighton’s work. On p. 110 he gives a list of the suffragan bishops, 
who, during the period of the Italian occupation of the See, ministered in spiritual 
offices. He remarks that the titles of their Sees is often hard to identify. We 
can, however, identify one whom it would seem he had failed to discover, viz. : 
** 1498-1500, Donatus Imolacensis Episcopus.” This Bishop was certainly Donat 
O’Brien, LL.D., bishop of Emly (or Imoly), in Ireland. Dr. Cotton* says of 
him, that he ‘“‘ was appointed by the Pope’s provision, aa the death of Philip, on 
November 10 in this year [1494], but it is not known for certain that he was ever 
consecrated.” Dr. Creighton’s discovery of his name, as acting as Suffragan 
to the Bishop of Worcester, both shows that he was consecrated, and that he was 
also one of the many bishops of the smaller Irish sees, who, in the middle ages, 
acted as suffragans in English dioceses. This number of the Refort also contains 
a paper on the Lechmere Family, besides the Leicestershire Lay Subsidy Roll, 
1327, and a paper on the bosses of the eastern walk of the cloisters of Lincoln 
Cathedral, by Precentor Venables. There are also several good illustrations to the 
various papers. 

In connection with the Associated Societies Reports the Rev. G. T. Harvey has 
prepared an index to volumes xv.-xix., of which we have received acopy. This 
useful index is published by Mr. James Williamson, High Street, Lincoln. 
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From the office of the /rish Builder we have to acknowledge the efort on 
The Preservation of the Memorials of the Dead. Ireland. This is an exceedingly 
praiseworthy undertaking, and we wish its promoters the full success their object 
deserves. We see only a small list of subscribers, and feel sure that this cannot be 
any real indication of the value which educated Irish people place on the memorials 
of their forefathers. The list of subscribers ought to be tenfold what.it is. We 
are glad to see that the ‘‘ Report” itself places on record in its pages, some of the 
many inscriptions especially liable to be lost or defaced. We presume that the 
Society is at present in its infancy, and that as it gradually gets more to work, and 
becomes better known, it will meet with wider support. To Colonel Vigors great 
credit is due for his endeavour to interest Irishmen in the object of the Fund. 
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The Quarterly Journal, Nos. 6 and 7, of the Berks. Archeological and Architectural 
Society have also reached us. They containa paper on the History of Wokingham, 
by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield ; Swallowfield and its owners (continued), by Lady 
Russell, etc. 


We have also to acknowledge several numbers of the Zast Anglian, which, as 
usual, is doing much good local work in a quiet way. 


From the Cambrian Archzological Association we have received a reprint from 
the Chester Chronicle of a valuable paper by Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., on the 
first Charters granted to the four senior boroughs of Wales. This, we have no 
doubt will be published, as it deserves, in a more permanent form. It was read 
at the annual meeting at Holywell, in August. 


From the Journal office, Worcester, we have received a pamphlet entitled, Zhe 
Oldest English newspaper, giving an account of the history of Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal. 


[Several reviews of books are unavoidably held over till July]. 





* Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernica, Vol. 1, p. 90. 
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